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The New 
National Lahor Code 


HE MOST IMPORTANT THING about the new 

national labor code is that it isn’t national. The 
dominion bill itself covers only the few industries which are 
within dominion jurisdiction, notably railways, shipping, 
air transport, canals, telegraphs, telephones, radio, and 
works or undertakings which (like the grain elevators) have 
been declared by parliament to be for the general advantage 
of Canada. This will be extended somewhat by certain 
provincial acts. Nova Scotia, Ontario and Manitoba have 
passed legislation substantially similar to the dominion 
-bill, though with important variations, and providing for 
co-operation with the dominion. New Brunswick has an- 
nounced its intention of doing the same, next year. Alberta 
has empowered its government to bring coal mining and meat 
packing under dominion legislation. The rest of the pro- 
vinces have remained severely aloof. So, even when New 
Brunswick has acted, we shall have no less than six systems 
_of collective bargaining law. Four provinces (with perhaps 
Alberta added for coal 
mnining and meat pack- 
ing) will follow the 
dominion. The other 
five will all have their 
own systems, differing 
widely from the domin- 
ion and from each 
other. The three chief 
industrial provinces, 
Ontario, Quebec and 
British Columbia, with 
about 80 per cent of 
the country’s industry, 
will be under three dif- 
ferent systems. The 
variations in the “cool- 
ing off’ periods re- 
quired before strikes 
can be legal are so wide 
that any attempt to 
call a nation-wide legal 
strike in an industry 
like meat packing will 
become a problem in 
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higher mathematics. 

The new dominion 
bill is not only not na- 
tional, it is not very 
new. Most of it is the 
same as last year’s. 
The Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association, 
the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce and many 
of their local branches, 
on the one hand, and 
the Canadian Congress 
of Labor, on the other, 
did their best to get 
the government to 
make large changes. 
The CCL even pro- 
duced a draft bill of 
its own. But the rival 
campaigns produced 
remarkably little re- 
sult. Business demands 
for the outlawing of : 
the union shop a in- The Writer 
dustry - wide bargain- Dr. EUGENE FORSEY 
ing, the virtual incorporation of unions, and the barring 
of communists from union office, have not been granted. 
On the other hand, the CCL has got practically nothing 
it asked for, except a slight shortening of the cooling-off 
period, a provision allowing a court to order reinstatement 
of an employee wrongfully discharged, and a subsection 
making it mandatory for an employer to grant the voluntary, 
revocable check-off. 

Certain features of the bill are a distinct advance over 
P.C. 1003: the statutory provision for equal representation 
of employers and employees on the board, the certification 
of unions instead of individuals, and the omission of the 
word “lawful” from the section giving workers the right 
to take part in union activities. Since most union activities 
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(Continued from front page) 
are unlawful as being in restraint of trade, inclusion of the 
word “lawful” would make the section practically 
meaningless. 

The industrial relations committee made very few changes 
from the original text. It inserted the check-off clause. 
It widened the coverage to include everything under 
dominion jurisdiction, a change which might be important 
if the courts began to interpret the British North America 
Act according to its plain meaning. It amended the definition 
of “trade union” to exclude employer-dominated organiza- 
tions. It amended the definition of “employee” to exclude 
anyone “employed in a confidential capacity,” not simply 
“employed in a confidential capacity in matters relating to 
labor relations,” a change which will produce endless diffi- 
culties, as experience under P.C. 1003 proved. It struck 
out the clause debarring lawyers from appearing before a 
conciliation board except with the consent of the parties 
and the board. All these amendments, of course, have still 
to run the gauntlet of the report stage. It is to be hoped the 
house will accept the first three and reject the fourth. The 
government will probably urge it to reject the fourth and 
fifth, since the inclusion of these has caused the Trades and 
Labor Congress to switch from support of the bill to op- 
position. After the recent by-elections, and the Ontario 
elections, Mr. King will not look favorably on anything 
which threatens to drive the two Congresses together against 
him. It is bad enough that the TLC’s change-over coin- 
cided with the presentation of a joint petition from the 
two Congresses and the railway operating brotherhoods 
pod disallowance of the Prince Edward Island Trade Union 

ct. 

Whether in the original or the amended form, the bill’s 
defects far outnumber and outweigh its merits. 

First, its coverage is still unnecessarily restricted. Na- 
tional and international business still confronts national 
and international unions (except, of course, in Prince Edward 
Island). But they must still deal with each other, for the 
most part, under provincial laws. The new bill does not 
even include a clause like the one in the old Lemieux Act, 
empowering the governor-in-council to bring provincial in- 
dustries under dominion authority in national emergencies. 
The government will doubtless plead that the British North 
America Act prevents it from doing even this (which is 
doubtful), and certainly prevents it from doing anything 
more. But even if this is true, the answer is to get an 
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amendment to the B.N.A. Act, and this the government has 
shown not the faintest intention of doing. It would also 
be possible to get uniformity, and establish exclusive dom- 
inion jurisdiction, for all the provinces except Quebec, with- 
out amending the B.N.A. Act, by using the long-dormant 
section 94 of that Act. But this also the government shows 
no sign of attempting, or even considering. 

Second, the bill confers on the governor-in-council power 
to exclude any employer or employee or class of employers 
or employees from the operation of the Act; and, to make 
assurance doubly sure, it also explicitly confers power to 
exclude crown corporations. This leaves it open to any 
government to nullify the whole Act. Civil servants are 
excluded. So are national harbor board employees, who 
were covered by P.C. 1003; a noble example for private 
industry. 

Third, in spite of the recommendation of the 1946 in- 
dustrial relations committee that “a measure of union 
security should follow certification,” the bill provides for 
nothing of the kind. It simply permits union security 
clauses. The Saskatchewan act remains the only legislation 
in Canada which makes any form of union security 
mandatory. 

Fourth, the section dealing with unfair labor practices 
by employers is most inadequate. For one thing, it com- 
pletely fails to state that failure or refusal to bargain col- 
lectively is an unfair practice. It also fails to mention 
industrial espionage, or threats to shut down or move a 
plant during a dispute; its definitions of the unfair practices 
it does list are neither exact enough nor comprehensive 
enough; and it gives the Labor Relations Board no power 
to issue cease-and-desist orders. 

Fifth, it appears to make unions legal entities and col- 
lective agreements binding in law. This would mean that 
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Politics and Promises 


The United States House of Representatives has done it 
again. This time the collection of small town businessmen 
and lawyers who control the House have attempted to 
destroy the Marshall Plan. They cut off more than two 
billion dollars from the funds already authorized for 
European aid under the European Recovery administration. 
This twenty-five per cent cut was made in traditional Con- 
gressional fashion of cutting an administrative request for 
no adequate reason except to show off Congressional power. 
The fact that the estimates were a minimum amount based 
on over a year’s research by the top-flight economists of 
Europe and America did not bother them. 

The effect that this cut, coming on the heels of the House’s 
previous support of Franco’s receiving aid, will have on 
European politics is incalculable. The Communists have 
been warning Europeans for over a year that they are making 
a mistake by depending on the United States, that the U.S. 
is only interested in stopping the “Reds” and does not 
really care whether Europe starves. Apparently the majority 
of the House of Representatives agrees with Molotov and 
Togliatti. The Marshall Plan was only a campaign promise 
for the Italian elections, and now that “we” have won, we 
can forget about it until the next elections. 

Fortunately, the Senate Republicans, under the influence 
of Senator Vandenberg, are determined to restore the cut, 
and the House will probably have to go along. The damage 
to democracy, and America’s prestige in Europe, however, 
is probably irreparable. The Communists have won this 
round. 


Hammer and Sickle Democracy 


The election in Czechoslovakia, with its predictable result, 
was just another episode in the farce of Russian manipulated 
democracy. To the totalitarian, an election is not an act 
of political choice but a supervised popular demonstration. 
Communist and fascist regimes both employ the same 
technique to strip away the last shred of political dignity 
from the contemptuously regarded masses. As usual, there 
was a single party list; secrecy was not maintained in the 
voting—in some cases the screen in the polling booth was 
so near the wall that a voter could not squeeze in behind 
it. To vote against a candidate meant throwing away a 
ballot paper in the presence of Communist officials; each 
hegative vote, therefore, required a very considerable amount 
of personal courage. In fact, the Communist party has 
once again shown that it has nothing to give but its chains. 

What is to be said of the result, according to which some- 
thing over 10 per cent of the ballots were negative? There 
is no way of knowing whether this figure is an index of 
Czech bravery, or whether the party is anxious to provide 
a hypocritical proof for foreign sympathisers that freedom 
still prevails. Communist statistics have notoriously been 
designed for propaganda purposes, and no one will believe 
that Communist support could have risen from 38 per cent in 
1945 to nearly 90 per cent in 1948 without the help of 
coercion. The February coup was motivated by the necessity 
of forestalling a decisive defeat for the Communists in the 
May elections, because support for the party had been 
falling all over Europe as the Marshall Plan took shape. 


Gottwald, of course, scotched participation (earnestly de- 
sired by the Czechs), and now a rigged election has made 
a mockery of Czech wishes. 

But the piecemeal degradation of Czechoslovakia pro- 
ceeds; the press, cinema and judiciary have been muzzled. 
Masaryk is dead, and Benes has been discarded after his 
final refusal to sign a police constitution. The “mag- 
nanimity” of Gottwald in now offering to shoulder the 
weighty burden of the presidency only further deepens 
our disgust. A miracle will be required to oust a regime 
which manifestly does not represent Czech political 
sentiment. 


Unhappy Harvest 


The South African election has not brought any closer 
the ultimate healing of one of the worst sores on the modern 
world. How is democracy to become a fact in a country 
where the disfranchised colored population outnumbers the 
voting white population five times? The difficulties are in- 
finite, but not insurmountable in a world which has begym 
to develop some faint sense of social responsibility. Growth 
of world order and the strengthening of the United Nations 
Organization, a development to which democratic people 
everywhere can contribute, will provide a favorable atmos- 
phere and framework within which national ruling minori- 
ties, and majorities, are more likely to move toward en- 
franchising their fellows of differing racial origin. 

The defeat of Field Marshal Jan Smuts has not con- 
tributed to the solution of the problem in South Africa. 
Smuts’ “liberal” white-supremacy doctrine has not been 
inspiring, but the political success of the Nationalists in- 
dicates that Smuts knew approximately how liberal he could 
afford to be. The promise of long-term emancipation of the 
natives was infinitely better than the Nationalist program 
of pushing the natives still farther back. Dr. Malan and the 
Nationalists do not call themselves fascists, but they opposed 
South Africa’s participation in the last war, and some of 
their leaders openly supported the Nazis. One of the first 
acts of the new government, according to the press, will be 
to pardon those convicted of pro-German activities during 
the war. 

The Nationalists are anti-Semitic and propose the banning 
of Jewish immigration. They would destroy some of the 
limited rights of the natives, and open up further native land 
for white farming. They propose to outlaw the Communist 
party and various native organizations. They plan to go 
on with the absorption into the union of Southwest Africa, 
which is technically a United Nations trusteeship, so that 
the natives of that area will lose what little protection the 
right of appeal to the UN gave them. 

The only hopeful feature of the election results is the 
fact that only 40 per cent of the people of South Africa 
voted for the Nationalists. Almost 60 per cent voted for 
Smuts and the two parties which supported him, United 
and Labor. The rural districts, which are predominantly 
Boer, were able, however, to elect a Nationalist majority. 
It is difficult to see how the majority of anti-Nationalist 
whites are going to be able to recover control of the govern- 
ment from the semi-fascist minority. Perhaps this is only 
ironic justice, for both groups of whites have been exploiting 
and disfranchising the native majority for a long time. 
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A High Way and a Low 


The beef dilemma upon which the dominion government 
now lies uncomfortably is no “Shorthorn.” It has two long 
and threatening prongs. The one, farmer discontent with the 
beef cattle export ban, has been pressing unpleasantly into 
the government flesh ever since the war ended. The other, 
consumer dismay over rising food prices, prodded the govern- 
ment into staging the parliamentary price inquiry and in 
recent dominion by-elections punctured the administration’s 
hide. How can Ottawa be blamed both for keeping prices 
down and for letting them go up? Or did the government 
mismanage itself into this situation where it can do no right? 

Before the war Canada was the chief exporter of beef cattle 
to the United States. When Washington and Ottawa began 
early in the war to help Britain, the two capitals agreed 
that Canada should ban cattle and other major farm exports 
to the United States so that they would be available for 
Britain. As Ottawa developed a more effective price control 
policy than Washington’s, the export bans became an 
essential part of the Canadian price control program, and 
an important part of the government’s record. 

After the war industrialists’ “free enterprise” demands 
brought about ‘“‘decontrol” and the removal of price ceilings 
except on a few items such as rents, tin, oils, soap. To the 
surprise of farm people their prices did not advance with 
other commodities released from ceilings (consumer food 
prices advanced partly as a result of discontinuance of 
subsidies), and they began to realize that, as before the 
war, their export prices were controlling domestic prices. 
And their export prices were the government-negotiated 
prices of the British market—not the higher prices of the 
United States or world market. Here was a new and neat 
method of price control—the prices at which the dominion 
government agreed to sell food abroad would determine 
prices at home. 

Farm costs advanced more rapidly than the negotiated 
increases in farm prices. Canadian industrial prices ad- 
vanced with United States industrial prices, but some farm 
prices were only half U.S. farm prices. Even with an 
acute need of U.S. dollars, and the Geneva trade agree- 
ments providing for increased U.S. cattle and beef imports, 
the government did not see its way clear to ending the 
embargoes and letting Canadian farm and food prices rise 
to the U.S. level. 

Government spokesmen tried to keep farmers happy with 
prophecies that the day would come when the British market 
would provide them with better prices than U.S. farmers 
would have. It has become apparent, however, that for 
some time Britain is going to be able to buy Canadian 
farm products only with money given to her by the United 
States. Is Washington, buying Canadian food for Britain, 
going to pay Canadian farmers more than U.S. farmers 
receive? Canadian and United States hog prices are now 
about the same, the international wheat agreement should 
eventually level the price (now about seventy-five cents higher 
in the U.S.), and the dominion government devised a means 
of selling some coarse grain in the United States without 
letting the Canadian price go up to the U.S. price. Until 
recently, however, beef cattle brought twice as much in the 
United States as in Canada, and when the government 
began to hint recently about permitting the export of beef 
cattle it was inevitable that the price should advance. A 
farmer might sell an animal today, and find tomorrow 
that he could sell it for twice as much. A packer might sell 
beef today, and find tomorrow that he could sell it for 
twice as much. 

What will the government do now, poor thing? Ending the 
embargoes will mean an increase in the price of milk and 
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other food commodities as well as beef, which could go toa 
dollar a pound. How can the government turn back? It 
might hold present price levels to consumers by the use 
of subsidies, or to both consumers and farmers through gov- 
ernment export of cattle and beef to the United States. That 
might pull the administration through one of the tightest 
spots since the wartime conscription issue. 

The difficulties seem to arise out of the attempt to control 
farm and food prices, but to decontrol industrial prices, to 
negotiate export markets and prices for food but not for 
manufactures. It is like yoking a horse with an ox. The 
government has followed neither the United States pattern 
of decontrol nor the British pattern of control. Once cited 
as the model, Canadian economic policy has ceased to be a 
pattern. 


Political Pot 


When a parliament is three years old, by-elections and 
provincial elections take on almost the character of American 
presidential primaries. To a considerable extent they deter- 
mine who will be in the finals. They also help to set the 
date of that event. 

The spring and summer of 1948 promise to be more than 
ordinarily decisive in these respects. As we go to press, 
the situation is that the CCF has won three successive 
federal by-elections, taking one seat from the Progressive- 
Conservatives and two from the Liberals; and the same 
party has cut deeply into the Progressive-Conservative 
majority in the Ontario legislature. Various causes have 
been suggested by old-party strategists for the sudden re- 
vival of the CCF threat. The prime minister of Canada, 
with some justification, declares that his government has 
sacrificed votes by its debt-reducing budget. Premier George 
Drew of Ontario attributes CCF gains to Communist sup- 
port. One can so conclude by subtracting the 1945 LPP 
vote from the 1948 CCF vote; but in 1945 the LPP 
line seduced many progressive voters who have since been 
disillusioned. It must be remembered that the precarious 
international situation, the spy trials and the Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia have shorn the LPP of much of its 
popular support. The main reason for the better CCF 
showing in Ontario appears to be the efficient work of the 
CCL in carrying out its political-action program. 

The by-elections were not won by majority votes, and in 
the Ontario provincial election the submerged Liberals re- 
ceived more votes than the CCF. The swing to the CCF 
is therefore less marked than it seems, and its causes are 
less interesting than its possible results. These successes may 
well lead to substantial gains, especially if Saskatchewan, as 
is expected, emphatically endorses its CCF government. 

The Progressive-Conservatives are continuing the steady 
downward road they have been travelling since 1935. Mr. 
Bracken has been unable to make a conservative program 
palatable to the electors, and the powers that be would like 
to replace him rather than rebuild the platform. Mr. Drew 
may still succeed Mr. Bracken, but in winning the Ontario 
election, which he called as a “primary” to build his leader- 
ship claims, he lost his own seat and much of his personal 
prestige. 

The Liberals are still in the federal saddle, but they expect 
to lose their skilful jockey, Mr. King, this summer. Their 
power rests on Quebec, but their hold on that province is 
not so secure as it once was. Mr. Duplessis goes to the polls 
in July, and is expected to win again. The Liberal leadership 
problem becomes difficult. Will the party try to make sure 
of Quebec with Mr. St. Laurent at the reins? Will it try 
to hold and widen its farm support with Mr. Gardiner? Or 
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will it try to counteract the growing power of the CCF with 
one of the younger progressives? 

In the event of an election this year the chief problem 
of all three parties would be to present a formula which 
would reconcile the conflicting claims of producers and con- 
sumers of food, but at the moment the problem is chiefly 
on the government’s doorstep. Will Mr. King see the party 
through this crisis? 

It looks as if the present parliament might last another 
two years. So could Mr. King. 


Women and Politics 


Politically the new Ontario legislature is considerably 
better balanced than before the election. However, in an- 
other way the representation is still terribly lopsided: among 
the ninety members there is only one woman. We are very 
glad that Agnes Macphail was elected, but her election 
merely points up the shocking scarcity of women in Canad- 
ian legislatures. It is over twenty years since Miss Macphail 
became the first woman member of the Canadian House 
of Commons. It is a damning commentary on our society 
that today there is only one woman in the federal House of 
Commons, and that Miss Macphail herself should be the 
only woman in the Ontario house. 

Nor was it just the fortunes of election day that provided 
such a one-sided picture: among the 290 candidates running 
in Ontario, there were only seven women: four CCF, two 
Liberal, and one Union of Electors. 

It is not for lack of capable women: anyone who is at all 
familiar with public life knows a dozen or more women who 
would have made at least as good candidates as many of 
the men nominated. It is true that women are sometimes 
more hesitant than men to accept a nomination: they have 
been kept in the background so long that the prospect of 
the limelight startles them. However, that initial reluctance 
would not last long if there were any genuine desire within 
political parties to persuade them to run. 

Since women make up half the population and since they 
are on the average no more stupid than men, any democratic 
party should be working toward the goal set by Agnes 
Macphail when she said she would be satisfied if the number 
of men and women in the house broke even. Until then, 
whatever party is elected to power, the result will still be 
unsatisfactory. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Vol. 3, No. 34, July, 1923, The Canadian Forum. 


The industrial situation in Cape Breton is grave enough. 
Apparently the whole working population of the island has 
been provoked into general protest by the calling in of police 
and troops to protect the British Empire Steel Corporation 
against anticipated trouble from its striking employees. 
With only press reports to depend on, it is difficult to 
appraise the merits of the dispute. The action of the pro- 
vincial authorities in rushing troops from far and near 
can be justified only by the prospect of serious disturbances; 
otherwise it is merely provocation of trouble, and has this 
Serious result—that it suggests to the strikers that the 
arm of the law is bared only to support their opponents. 
The appearance of H.M.S. Wistaria on the scene—a strange 
and exotic flower, the wistaria—is another feature which 
invites criticism. The Scots-Canadians who toil in the dingy 
mines of Cape Breton will hardly be made more loyal to 
British institutions by the sight of a British warship in 
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Thumbprint 


On June 5, just three weeks after Prime Minister King 
announced his dominion health plan, we learned that the 
80,000 federal civil servants in Ontario had been signed up 
under Physicians’ Services, Inc., a prepaid doctor insurance 
plan sponsored by the Ontario Medical Association. Ap- 
parently the government’s employees, at least, realize that 
the rosy plans for dominion health insurance are not going 
to materialize for a few years yet. 
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unions could be sued for damages, and particularly for 
alleged breach of agreement. Even if the actions were 
ultimately dismissed, this would involve unions in long and 
costly litigation, and might well mean that a horde of 
lawyers would take over the whole ‘field of industrial 
relations. 

Sixth, the section which purports to outlaw company 
unions is inadequate. It disqualifies a company union only 
if it can be proved that its administration, management or 
policy (not its formation) is (not has been) dominated 
(not participated in or influenced) by an employer, or if 
its administration, management or policy is influenced by 
an employer to such a degree that “its fitness to represent 
employees for the purpose of collective bargaining is im- 
paired.” There is no provision for the Labor Relations 
Board to order disestablishment of company unions. 


Seventh, it gives the Board power to revoke certification 
if it thinks a certified union has lost its majority. This 
is simply an invitation to unscrupulous employers to meet 
a certified union’s notice to bargain with a claim that since 
the certification the union has lost its majority; or else to 
dilly-dally along with negotiations for some weeks or months 
and then claim that the union has lost its majority. This 
kind of game was tried even under P.C. 1003, which had no 
corresponding provision. 

Supporters of the bill will no doubt say that if the union 
really has a majority it has nothing to fear, and that if it 
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has lost it it has no moral right to bargain. This misses the 
point. Even if the employer fails to prove that the union 
has lost its majority, the investigation will take some time. 
Presumably the Board will insist on a plausible prima facie 
case before it will even consider the matter. Then it will 
ask the union for its reply, and the employer for his rebuttal. 
Then it may hold a hearing. It may also send in its own 
investigators. All this will take weeks. Meanwhile nego- 
tiations are at a standstill. Union members are being called 
on to pay dues with nothing to show for it but weariness of 
the flesh. By the time the Board hands down its decision, 
a good many members may well have lost patience and 
dropped out. If the Board decides that the union still had 
a majority when the employer applied for revocation, by 
the time the decision is made the majority may be gone, 
and the union for all practical purposes dead. Even if it 
is not, there is nothing to prevent the employer from filing 
a new application for revocation, either at once or after going 
through the motions of bargaining until he thinks the moment 
is propitious. Then the whole merry-go-round starts all 
over again. 


A strong union could stand this sort of thing. A new 
union would almost certainly succumb. It is the new unions, 
which most need protection, which would be the victims. 
This section is about as solid a barrier against organizing 
the unorganized as could be well imagined, short of a direct 
prohibition. 


Eighth, the length of time involved in conciliation pro- 
cedures is still toe long. The employer has twenty days to 
comply with a notice to bargain; the new British Columbia 
Act, certainly not over-friendly to labor, gives him five. A 
conciliation officer has fourteen days to make his report; 
British Columbia gives him ten. A conciliation board has 
fourteen days to make its report; British Columbia gives 
it ten. 


Ninth, if the employer refuses to bargain at all, the 
minister may send in a conciliation officer. If he does, and 
the officer fails, or even without a conciliation officer, the 
minister may appoint a conciliation board. But the em- 
ployees are forbidden to strike, and the union is forbidden 
to take a strike vote, until the employer Aas bargained, and 
either a conciliation board has been appointed and seven 
days have passed after its report, or fifteen days have passed 
without appointment of a board. So if an employer refuses 
to bargain, the employees cannot legally strike and the 
union cannot legally take a strike vote, much less declare 
or authorize a strike, no matter how long they wait. This is 
not cooling off. It is freezing off. 


If, in these circumstances, the union takes a strike vote, 
it renders itself liable to a fine of not more than $500; if 
it declares or authorizes a strike, it renders itself liable to a 
fine of not more than $150 a day, and every officer or rep- 
resentative who authorizes or takes part in the strike vote 
or strike renders himself liable to a fine of not more than 
$300. If the employees strike, they render themselves liable 
to fines of not more than $100 each. And all this because 
the employer has flagrantly disobeyed the Act! To be sure, 
the employer, by failing or refusing to bargain collectively, 
renders himself liable to a penalty. But the procedure for 
securing a conviction is long and cumbrous, and the penalty 
trifling. If the employer refuses to bargain, the union’s first 
recourse is to the minister. The minister may refer the 
matter to the Board. Jf the minister refers it to the Board, 
the Board must inquire into the complaint, and may then 
order the employer to obey the Act. /f the Board issues 
the order, and the employer persists in his refusal, then 
the union must apply to the minister for permission to 
prosecute. Jf the minister consents, the union must then 
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prove, according to the strict rules of evidence, to a judge 
or magistrate who probably has had little or no experience 
in labor matters, what it has already proved to the minister 
and the Board. Then, if the judge or magistrate finds the 
employer guilty, he fines him not more than $50 a day for 
each day his refusal to bargain has lasted. 


Tenth, the sole method of enforcement is by summary 
conviction in police court. Apart from judges’ and magis- 
trates’ unfamiliarity with industrial relations, this is objec. 
tionable because it involves considerable delay and infinite 
possibilities of raising technical points. Enforcement of 
the Act should be the responsibility of the Labor Relations 
Board. The method, as in Saskatchewan, should be the 
filing of a mandatory order of the Board with the appropriate 
court, and violations should be punishable as contempt of 
court. Enforcement should be swift and as nearly automatic 
as possible. 


Eleventh, even if the police court method is retained, 
it is the Board, not the minister, which should give or refuse 
consent to prosecute. Indeed, the Board itself should 
prosecute. Unions should not have to bear the burden of 
enforcing the law. 

Twelfth, the penalties for unfair practices, or for decreas- 
ing wage rates or altering conditions of employment contrary 
to the Act, would not be effective against the average em- 
ployer and would be trifling against large corporations. 
Some of the penalty sections place unions and corporations 
on the same footing as to fines, which is an absurdity. 

Thirteenth, the Board’s decisions should be, as in 
Saskatchewan and Ontario, final and binding, and not open 
to question or review by the courts; the function of the 
courts should simply be to assess the penalties for any 
offence the Board finds has been committed. This may have 
been the intention of those who drew up this bill. But if 
so, the language is loose and ambiguous. 


This does not by any means exhaust the criticisms to 
which the bill is open. But it is a fair sample. All these 
points were urged upon the industrial relations committee 
by the CCL, most of them, indeed, in the very words 
which have been used here. But the committee has been 
like the deaf adder which stoppeth her ears, and the bill 
comes back to the house very much as it left it. It is highly 
unlikely that it will be much improved by the house, or by 
“the great men and senate of our dominion.” They may 
even make it worse. It ought now to be abundantly clear 
to all sections of organized labor that we shall not get 
satisfactory collective bargaining legislation till we throw 
out governments which are against us and put in govern- 
ments which are for us. Saskatchewan points the way. 

EUGENE ForsEY 
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Investment in Health 
ohn +s Morgan 


> WHEN A WAGE-EARNER ffalls sick, two kinds of 
need are created. He needs medical care and he needs 
financial assistance. If he is so sick as to be unable to work, 
he needs financial assistance to replace the wages which he 
has become unable to earn. Even if he is able to work, the 
cost of medical care for himself and his family has now 
become so great that only a very small proportion of the 
wealthier members of the community can afford to pay for 
adequate medical care without disturbing the whole of their 
own and their families’ financial stability. 

Here are the fundamental reasons which lie behind the 
British National Health Service which became effective 
on July 5, 1948. Unless this equation is recognized, much 
of the meaning disappears from the idea of a universal health 
service. The fact that it is not recognized is one of the main 
reasons for failure of a large part of the medical profession 
in the United States and Canada to understand and to 
welcome the British National Health Service. 

The British attack on the two needs arising from sickness 
has been based on the separation of the provision of medical 
care from the provisions designed to meet the financial 
consequences of sickness. Financial support to replace lost 
earnings is provided by the National Insurance Acts which 
also came into force on July 5, 1948. The costs of medical 
care are shared by the whole nation through the medium of 
general taxation. The members of the medical profession are 
thereby freed to concentrate on their professional task of 
preserving health and curing sickness, leaving professional 
administrators to undertake the inevitable administrative 
tasks, and professional money-collectors (i.e., the inland 
revenue officials) to collect the costs and pay the doctors 
for their services. 

This new service is the product of experience. It is based 
on the failure of a national health insurance plan, introduced 
in 1911, to meet the health needs of the nation. This failure 
could be seen in many areas, of which perhaps the principal 
ones were— 

1. The national health insurance benefits were available 
only to insured workers. The scheme did not provide for 
their wives and families. 

2. The national health insurance was for limited medical 
care only, and did not provide for hospital care, specialist 
treatment or many of the more expensive forms of modern 
medical care. 

3. There was no adequate provision of nursing services, 
without which much medical care was ineffective. 

4. The administrative chaos of innumerable separate and 
inco-ordinate authorities in the field of health care rendered 
nugatory much of the intended provision. 

5. But above all other defects was the fact that health 
care was directly related by the Health Insurance Acts to 
financial conditions and, of course, in respect of those not 
covered by health insurance, to their financial incapacity to 
meet the costs of major medical and surgical care as they are 
today. 

There is a long history of inquiry between 1911 and 1945 
into Britain’s health and semi-public bodies.* The British 
Medical Association in 1938 produced its own plan for a 
national health service, which was revised in 1942, and in 
many of its features has now been adopted as part of the 


*A list of these can be found in the White Paper on a “National Health 
Service” published in 1944. Cmd. 6502, 
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The new health scheme in Britain makes in- 
evitable a substantial re-organization of the 
administration of health care. This affects the 
medical profession more nearly than it does the 
patient and it is in this area that most controversy 
has arisen. It will be discussed in Part II of this 
article, which will appear in our next issue. 











national plan. The net result of all this hard work and care- 
ful thought is a health service, distinct from the financial pro- 
visions of national insurance, but an essential prerequisite of 
national insurance. The object is to ensure health service for 
the whole population, on the assumption that to make certain 
of a healthy people is an investment which will pay rich social 
and economic dividends. 

The Health Service falls into several distinct parts, each of 
which has its own administrative framework, designed to 
achieve this purpose in the most effective form. From the 
point of view of the consumer, that is to say the citizen, the 
service begins with the general practitioner. Britain has re- 
tained the general practitioner (or family doctor) as the key- 
stone of medical care to a much greater extent than the 
United States of America or Canada, where specialization 
(many students of the subject maintain gross over-speciali- 
zation) has reduced the patient to the status of “a case within 
the practitioner’s specialty.” 

Personal health services, that is, services provided by 
family doctor and pharmacist, are being organized in local 
health districts. These districts are based on existing local 
government areas, and the services are being organized by 
local executive councils. Half the members of these executive 
councils will be appointed by the professions (doctors, den- 
tists, pharmacists) and half by the public authorities and the 
minister of health. These councils will be responsible for the 
development of health centres, where a group of practitioners 
will be provided with all the essential equipment of modern 
medical practice, and with appropriate clerical, technical and 
office services. All the medical men now in practice are en- 
titled to join the National Health Service of the place where 
they are now in practice. 

Until building supplies and equipment become available 
there is not much likelihood of extensive development of 
health centres. Meanwhile doctors will practise from their 
present offices (or surgeries, as they are called in Britain). 
The development of group practice will be encouraged, since 
it is felt that in modern medicine the patient benefits greatly 
from the availability of a group of practitioners, each of 
whom is likely to be familiar with different aspects of medi- 
cine. Patients are guaranteed by law the right to select the 
doctor of their own choice, and will be entitled to medical 
service from that doctor or group of doctors without fee, as- 
suming, of course, that he has joined the scheme. If the 
patient wishes to change his doctor, he may do so. If he wishes 
to consult another doctor he may do so and pay his fee. If 
he wishes to ignore the national health scheme and pay a 
doctor for his services he may do so, except, of course, the 
doctor (if any) on whose list his name stands for free service. 
If a doctor prefers to stay out of the scheme and take only 
paying patients, he may do so. In this way the essential 
freedom of the patient-doctor relationship has been retained, 
the only difference being that payment within the health ser- 
vice scheme will now come from the scheme instead of (if 
it ever came at all) from the patient’s pocket. 

Owing to the shortage of dentists, universal dental service 
is not yet possible, and priority is being given to expectant 
mothers and young children on the lists of available dentists. 
Drugs and essential prosthetic appliances prescribed by a 


doctor will be supplied without charge. Care and repair of 
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appliances will only be charged for in cases of carelessness or 
negligence on the part of the patient. 

If the patient needs specialist service, or hospital care, his 
needs will be met by the hospital and specialist service which 
is being organized on a regional basis. There has been little 
or no controversy about this part of the Health Service. The 
experience of the war clinched the long argument about the 
best type of organization for a hospital service. The Emer- 
gency Medical Scheme, of which a full report is to be found 
in the report of the chief medical officer of the ministry of 
health on the State of the Public Health after Six Years of 
War, brought all the hospitals in Britain into a single scheme, 
organized on a regional basis, and staffed for essential con- 
sultant, specialist, laboratory and diagnostic services. The 
regions were big enough to permit adequate specialization of 
services and equipment, and to distribute the services to the 
areas where the patients were, instead of, as previously in 
Britain and as now in Canada, bringing the patients many 
weary painful miles to the hospital or specialist. 

If a patient is referred by his family doctor under the 
national health service to the consultant or specialist services, 
his needs will be met without fee. If he prefers additional 
advice or service he can get it on payment of a fee; and an 
agreed scale of appropriate fees is to be introduced. Similarly 
with hospital service. The patient will get necessary hospital 
service without charge. If he wishes to have additional ser- 
vice, for example private ward accommodation, or private 
nursing service, he may obtain it for payment according to 
an agreed scale of fees: there is one exception to this and that 
is the over-riding priority of a, patient who needs the addi- 
tional’service on medical grounds irrespective of his capacity 
to pay. 

This then is a health scheme which gives to everyone in 
Britain the opportunity to call upon the whole available re- 
sources of modern medicine in time of sickness without the 
overwhelming anxieties which now afflict sick people about 
the cost of their medical care. The removal of these anxie- 
ties may well have beneficial effects upon their health, be- 
cause there need be no hesitation now about early consulta- 
tion with the doctor, no putting off necessary medication or 
surgical care because it cannot be afforded, and no delay in 
recovery caused by the mental and emotionai disturbances 
flowing from the sick persons’ contemplation of the forthcom- 
ing doctor’s. surgeon’s, druggist’s and hospital accounts. 

It is not expected that the total cost to the nation will be 
very much higher than it is today. The scheme will be finan- 
ced from general taxation, together with a contribution from 
the reserves of the National Insurance Fund, since, although 
it is not an insurance scheme, there are now unspent reserves 
in the old health insurance funds which can properly be spent 
on health care, and the insurance funds may expect to benefit 
substantially by the improved health, and hence the im- 
proved earning capacity of the population. What will prob- 
ably happen is that after a period of great usage, caused by 
the back-log of undone health care, the scheme will settle 
down at a level above, but not excessively above, present 
costs. What will certainly happen is that the hidden costs of 
ill-health will become known and will be met as a charge on 
the whole community. In this way the people of Britain are 
making a conscious investment in good health rather than 
continuing to pay the unseen costs of ill-health. 
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atruggle in Palestine 
Martin Lipset 


®& THE TEN THOUSAND square miles of Palestine haye 
probably been involved in more events of world-historic 
importance than any comparable tract of land in the 
world. Egyptians, Persians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, Baby. 
lonians, Romans, Turks, Arabs, Crusaders from all parts 
of Europe, and time and again Jews have fought for this 
little country for four thousand years. Each in their tum 
conquered, held possession for some period of time and then 
made way for a new conqueror. It would be difficult there. 
fore to establish any legal claim to the country, and of 
course silly for anyone to try to do so. 


There is, however, one standard rule which democratic 
peoples use (in theory) to decide who shall govern a country, 
and that is, the people who live in it, whether they be Hindu, 
Moslem, Jewish, or Christian, or whether their skins be 
black, yellow, white or brown. The United Nations, for 
some queer reason, apparently accepted this principle in 
trying to decide the Palestine question. It divided the 
country into two states, one Jewish and the other Arab. 
It ignored the theological and moral claims of the Jews 
and the historic arguments of the Arabs to the whole country. 
The solution sounds so elementary and simple for this world 
of complex diplomacy that it should have worked. But, 
unfortunately for the peoples of Palestine, both Jew and 
Arab, the real world is not so simple. It contains oil, trade 
routes, military bases, and economic revolutions. 


This article is an attempt to place on record before the 
Canadian public some of the more relevant facts through a 
series of documents. It does not deal with the power politics 
record of the United States and the Soviet Union, both of 
whom have periodically supported the Jews and Arabs, 
because the two great powers’ record is essentially peripheral 
to the present situation. It also ignores the shameful record 
of the Jewish terrorists, for they, unlike the Arab terrorists 
and fascists, are only a small dissident minority among the 
Jews, whose importance and crimes have been enormously 
exaggerated by the British. The record of the three groups 
involved is clearly set out by their own words and their own 
actions: a record of a democratic-socialist Jewish state of 
Israel, fighting for survival and a refuge for the survivors 
of east European Jewry; of the semi-feudal Arab kingdoms, 
fighting to keep a centre of democracy and socialism out of 
the Near East; and of the British Labor government, striving 
to hold on to military bases and oil fields. 


The Arab Leaders 
Rome, June 28, 1943 


“His Excellency, 
“The Minister of Foreign Affairs for Hungary. 


“Your Excellency: 

“, . The Jewish Agency, which supervises the execution 
of the Jewish program, has published a bulletin which con- 
tains important information on the current negotiations 
between the English government and the government of other 
interested states to send the Jews of Balkan countries to 
Palestine. The Jewish Agency quotes, among other things, 
its receipt of a sufficient number of immigration certificates 
for 900 Jewish children to be transported from Hungary, 
accompanied by 100 adults. 


“To authorize these Jews to leave your country under 
the above circumstances and in this way, would by no means 
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solve the Jewish problem and would certainly not protect 
your country against their evil influence—far from it!—for 
this escape would make it possible for them to communicate 
and combine freely with their racial brethren in enemy 
countries in order to strengthen their position and to exert 
a more dangerous influence on the outcome of the war, 
especially since, as a consequence of their long stay in your 
country, they are necessarily in a position to know many 
of your secrets and also about your war effort. All this 
comes on top of the terrible damage done to the friendly 
Arab nation which has taken its place at your side in this 
war and which cherishes for your country the most sincere 
feelings and the very best wishes. 

“This is the reason why I ask Your Excellency to permit 
me to draw your attention to the necessity of preventing 
the Jews from leaving your country for Palestine; and if 
there are reasons which make removal necessary, it would 
be indispensable and infinitely preferable to send them to 
other countries where they would find themselves under 
active control, for example, in Poland, in order thereby to 
protect oneself from their menace and avoid the consequent 
damage. 

“Yours, etc. 
“Amin El] Husseini, 
“Grand Mufti of Jerusalem.” 


Similar letters were sent to the prime minister of Bulgaria 
protesting a plan to allow the emigration of four thousand 
Jewish children, to the foreign minister of Rumania, opposing 
the emigration of 1,800 Jewish youngsters, and to the 
» foreign minister of Italy. In each case, the Mufti suggested 
that the children constituted a menace and should be sent 
to Poland. The Grand Mufti of Jerusalem knew exactly 
what he was doing, for Nazi records show that he personally 
visited the gas chambers of Auschwitz, where hundreds of 
thousands of Jews were killed. This man, Haj Amin el 
Husseini, was made head of the Arab Higher Committee 
for Palestine, by the Arab League in 1946. 


The Mufti is not the only Arab leader to collaborate 
with the Nazis. His nephew, Jamel Husseini, vice-chairman 
of the Arab Higher Committee, was interned by the British 
for pro-Nazi activities, and set free in February, 1946, to 
return to Palestine. Wasef Kamal, Rasem Khalidi, Izzat 
Darwaza, Is’haq Darwish, and Muin el Madi, all of whom 
worked with the Nazis during the war, are leaders of the 
Arabs today. In 1941, the government of Iraq attempted 
to join the Axis, and had to be suppressed by British troops. 
The Egyptian government, whose army is now fighting in 
Palestine, refused to contribute a single soldier to resist 
Rommel’s Nazi army when it was deep in Egypt. 


Summary of relevant points in a document possessed by 
the office of U.S. chief of counsel for prosecution of Axis 
criminals of a report to German Admiral Canaris regarding 
the situation in the Arab world and a possible revolt against 
England and France: 

“1. Only through the funds made available by Germany 
to the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem was it possible to carry 

out the revolt in Palestine (1936-1939). 

; “2. Germany will keep up the connection with the Grand 
Mufti. Weapons will be stored for the Mufti with Ibn Saud 
in Arabia. 

“3. Ibn Saud [King of Saudi Arabia] himself has close 
connections with the Grand Mufti and the revolting circles in 
Transjordan.” 


The Labor Government 


“Let the Arabs be encouraged to move out of Palestine, 
as the Jews move in... The Arabs have. many. wide 
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territories: of their: own; they’ must: not claim® to’ exclude 
the Jews from the small area of Palestine, less than the 
size of Wales. Indeed, we should re-examine also the pos- 
sibility of extending the present Palestine boundaries, by 
agreement with Egypt, Syria, and Transjordan.” 

(Resolution adopted by the British Labor Party— 
December, 1944.) 


“There is surely neither hope nor meaning in a Jewish 
national home unless we are prepared to. let the Jews, if 
they wish, enter this tiny land in such numbers as to become 
a majority. There was a strong case for this before the 
war, and there is an irresistible case for it now.” 

(Platform of the British Labor Party—1945 Elections.) 

“There has been agitation in New York, for 100,000 
Jews to be put into Palestine. I hope I will not be mis- 
understood in America if I say that this was proposed with 
the purest of motives. They do not want too many Jews 
in New York.” 

(Ernest Bevin at the 1946 Conference of the Labor Party.) 

“The Arab states occupied some of the most strategic 
positions in the world at least before the atomic bomb upset 
former world strategy. It behooves the practical man either 
to get their friendship, sealed in treaties, or to exterminate 
the lot, not a very paying proposition. Then Saudi Arabia 
has a lot of oil which the world needs. The practical man 
will conclude that the great warrior king, Ibn Saud, is worth 
cultivating.” 

(Memorandum presented to Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry on Palestine on behalf of the British Labor Party 
by Thomas Reid, M.P., London, January, 1946, pp. 8-9.) 


The Arab League 

“The [Arab] League was formed in 1945 and Brigadier 
Clayton [the British representative in Cairo] continues to 
be the only non-Moslem who regularly attends the meetings 
of the League. . . 

“The Arab revolt was openly projected in the fall of 1947 
at the very time when the United Nations were meeting in 
regular Assembly session and discussing the Palestine issue. 
The decision to launch the revolt was made at a meeting of 
the Council of the Arab League in Sofar, Lebanon. 

“This meeting was attended not only by the heads of the 
Arab governments constituting the League, the Mufti and 
Fawzi Kawukji, later of the Arab liberating army in Pales- 
tine, but by Brigadier P. A. Clayton, the British repre- 
sentative in Egypt, and a number of his associates from 
Cairo and Jerusalem.” (The Nation, May 8, 1948, Sup- 
plement, p. 8.) 

“British diplomacy has, alas, concentrated Arab attention 
on the Zionist issue. At meetings of the Arab League British 
representatives have been in attendance regularly even when 
the most violent anti-Jewish actions were approved. We 
are now suffering the consequences of creating the Arab 

e on the basis of a single programme of denying a 
Jewish state to the Jews.” 

(Richard Crossman, M.P., in the English House of Com- 

mons, Dec. 11, 1947.) 


The Arab Legion 

“T was asked a question about the Arab Legion. I should 
explain that this is a force which owes allegiance to the 
king of Transjordan, but units of it have, for some time, 
been: serving under the: orders of the British G.O.C. in 
accordance with a long standing arrangement with King 
Abdullah. It has been: decided that all these units will be 
withdrawn from Palestine at thesame time as the withdrawal. 
of the British forces: That withdrawal. will be: completed 
when the withdrawal of: the British. forces is completed.” 
(Ernest Bevin, House of Commons, Dec. 12, 1947.) 
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“We have already announced that the units of the Arab 
Legion in Palestine will be withdrawn before the Mandate 
comes to an end.” 

(Sir Alexander Cadogan, U.N. Security Council, April 
16, 1948.) 


“T am not going to be drawn into promises and commit- 
ments about the Transjordan force until I know the final 
decision of the U.N. on Palestine.” 

(Ernest Bevin, House of Commons, April 28, 1948.) 


The Arab Legion is commanded by a British brigadier 
and was officered, until shortly before the truce, by 37 
English regular army officers. The Legion is armed and 
financed by the United Kingdom at the expense of $7,500,000 
a year. On May 15, 1948, at the end of the British mandate, 
the British-commanded Legion stayed in Palestine and 
launched the Arab attack on Jerusalem. Mr. Bevin has 
confirmed the fact that the U.K. government continued to 
supply the Legion with funds and arms until the truce. 


Provisions of the 1948 U.K. Treaty with Transjordan: 
“Under the March treaty, the British receive the right to 
maintain units of the R.A.F. in Transjordan. The British 
finance the maintenance and development of airfields, ports, 
roads and other lines of communication. The British under- 
take to train Transjordan forces in the United Kingdom or 
in any British colony. In Transjordan joint training opera- 
tions are to be maintained with the British providing per- 
sonnel. The British undertake to provide arms, ammunition, 
equipment, aircraft and other war materials; all Trans- 
jordan war materials to be standardized with that of the 
British. The British receive port rights. To carry out the 
military alliance a permanent Joint Defense Board has 
been set up.” 
(The Nation, May 8, 1948, Supplement, p. 12.) 


This military treaty with a feudal kingdom of 350,000 
people was signed on March 15, 1948, after the Arab 
League had decided on the invasion of Jewish Palestine. 


Israel Political and Economic Structure 

Election results for the Zionist Congress in Palestine—1947 

Per 

Party Cent 
Socialist 

Mapai (Right-wing Labor) 35.9 

Achdut Haavodah (Left-wing Labor) 2.5 

Hashomair Hatzair (1.L.P.).- 23,944 12.3 

Hapoel Hamizrachi (Religious Labor) 19,176 10.0 


—— 


Total Socialist 137,311 70.7 


Non-Socialist 
Revisionists (Conservatives) 14.0 
Aliyah Hadashah (Liberal) 6.2 
General Zionist (Liberal) 3.9 
Mizrachi (Religious) 2.3 
Others - 2.3 











Total Non-Socialist. 29.3 


The social structure of Palestine is as socialist as a nation 
which had no government of its own could create. In 1947, 
70 per cent of Jewish agriculture was organized in the form 
of workers’ agricultural co-operatives. Almost one-third of 
the industry was controlled by the Histadrut, the General 
Federation of Jewish Labor. In addition to directly owning 
industry, the Histadrut members, including their families, 
comprised 40 per cent of the total Jewish population. His- 
tadrut owns one of the largest banks in the country, and 
provides socialized health services. 
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“The first thing that strikes you about these [Histadrut| 
labor leaders is the advantage they have in starting from 
scratch, and not having to reconstruct a capitalist society, | 
Instead of socializing bankrupt industries, they build up 
brand-new profitable industries which are socialist from the 
start. They are the queerest collection, and if I shut my 
eyes, I might have believed I was present not at the meeting 
of the executive of a Palestine labor organization, but at a 
session of a Socialist international. Russian Socialists with 
flowing white beards, who had fled from the Bolsheviks, 
Polish Socialists, leading members of the old German Social- 
Democrats, men from the American trade-unions, Bulgarians, 
Italians, now totally uninterested in Europe, and fanatically 
building what they believe will be the only free Socialist 
society in the world. I had a hard time trying to explain 
Mr. Bevin’s foreign policy in Europe, not because these 
people are pro-Russian, which they certainly are not— 
many of them were expelled by the Bolsheviks for their 
democratic views—but because they expect something social- 
ist from a Socialist government. 

“The sun was setting as we finished and came out on the 
roof to see the whole street jammed with people. Word had 
got around that the British Socialist was in conference with 
the Confederation executive. We got into the huge car 
in silence, and then they all shouted good-by, in a very 
nice restrained way. But I knew what the crowd was 
thinking—that their lives depended on something which I 
had something to do with deciding. I could not help re- 
membering how the Vienna Socialists went down because 
they put their trust in the West.” 

(Richard Crossman, M.P., Palestine Mission, London, 
1947, pp. 162-3.) 


“The psychological stages by which the quixotically 
idealistic Jewish community of Palestine, which only a few 
years before had made a fetish of haviagah—non-retaliation 
even in the face of the most bestial outrages—went to an 
acceptance of ‘activism’—the policy of active resistance— 
is an extraordinary chapter in Jewish history .. . 


“Undoubtedly, the fact that the final repudiation of 
British pledges was made by the Labor cabinet of Bevin 
and Attlee played a big part in the hardening of sentiment. 
A labor movement which takes its convictions as seriously 
as that of Palestine could not make peace with the notion 
that a socialist government had been guilty of such gross 
betrayal. This phase of disillusionment is likely to be under- 
estimated among circles where faith in the reality of socialist 
ideas is less intense; but for the men and women of the 
Histadrut [Labor Federation], for the youth of the col- 
lectives, it was a personal tragedy. It seemed to make further 
temporizing useless. There was nothing to hope for and 
no one to whom to turn, all appeals to international morality 
having failed. Palestine had to take its destiny into its own 
hands.” 

(Marie Syrkin, Blessed is the Match, Philadelphia, 1947, 
pp. 326-27.) 
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July, 1948 
The Ontario Election 


CMA, Grube 


> THE RESULTS of the Ontario provincial election can 
undoubtedly be claimed as a victory by the CCF [Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation], which increased its 
representation at Queen’s Park from eight to twenty-two, 
but it is a victory within definite limits, confined as it is to 
industrial areas, and very largely to Toronto. On the other 
hand, the Conservative loss of thirteen seats, though serious, 
still leaves them with a good working majority of sixteen in 
a ninety-member house, and could hardly be called a real 
defeat, were it not that Mr. Drew himself is left without a 
riding after the whole province had been urged to “make 
Ontario strong with George Drew.” The real losers in this 
election, however, are the Liberals. In nearly all the in- 
dustrial constituencies they trailed far behind their two 
chief opponents, and they failed to make the anticipated 
gains in the rural areas where their strength traditionally 
lies. They have once again lost the official opposition role 
to the CCF, and this time it does not look as if they would 
ever recover it. 


The most spectacular electoral performance was un- 
doubtedly in “Tory” Toronto. North York and the three 
central ridings in the city are still Conservative. The Com- 
munists retained their two neighboring seats. The CCF 
captured all the rest, in eleven straight wins from the Con- 
servatives, in most cases with comfortable majorities. As 
a member of the CCF was heard to remark: “Toronto has 
gone British at last!” 


The truth of that remark lies in the fact that the develop- 
ment of the CCF in southern Ontario seems to be following 
the British pattern. Certainly, the strong and vigorous 
supporting campaign put on by the Ontario Federation of 
Labor was a major factor in the success of the CCF, both 
in getting the industrial workers to support the party, and 
in getting them to express that support at the polls. In 
Toronto particularly, working-class districts voted heavily 
in 1943 and 1948, while many of them stayed at home in 
1945. 


Southern Ontario seems to be following the British pattern 
also in the reluctance of the majority of its farmers (unlike 
the farmers of the west, and also of the north) to turn to 
the CCF. The CCF vote is increasing very slowly in the 
agricultural districts. There are indications that where 
the farmers abandon their traditional loyalty to the Liberals, 
they still turn to the Conservatives, and vice versa. Whether, 
in this particular election, the increased labor publicity in 
support of the CCF antagonized some farmers, or whether 
the Red Scare manufactured by the Conservatives is still 
eifective in the country, it may be hard to judge. However, 
the broad picture is clear: there are a dozen or so more 
seats which the CCF can well win without the support of 
the farmers of southern and eastern Ontario, but they 
cannot form a government until they secure a good measure 
of that support. This is not so much a question of program 
(the program is there), but a matter of education, which 
takes both time and money. 


The British pattern, however, may be in part misleading: 
the experience of the west is significant, and the rebellion 
of the Ontario farmers in the twenties when they formed 
their own provincial government, lead one to believe that the 
educational process may be much quicker than in Britain, 
and that when the change comes in the agricultural areas 
- It may well come all at once. 
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Party standing in Ontario; Party-vote percentages 
in brackets: 
1945 1948 

Progressive Conservative 66 (45) 53 (41) 
CCF 8 (22) 22 (27) 
Liberal 11 (27) 12 (29) 
Liberal-Labor 3 1 
Labor-Progressive 2 } (6) a G) 
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Another feature of this election that deserves study is 
the nature of the propaganda, particularly that of the 
Conservatives. The CCF went to the country with a thought- 
out program that did not vary during the campaign, and they 
stuck to that; the Liberals developed a program somewhat 
hastily and piece by piece during the campaign; but the 
Conservative propaganda changed its course and emphasis 
more than once as the campaign went on. Mr. Drew’s 
delightful originality in going to the country on an issue 
on which he got unanimous support in the legislature did 
not succeed in making Hydro a real issue, since everybody 
agreed on the need for development; the vaunted $25 million 
surplus was difficult to boast about before an electorate 
that needed houses and better pensions, and Conservative 
speakers found themselves more and more discussing the 
real issues raised by the CCF, such as health services, wel- 
fare services, housing, and the record of the Saskatchewan 
CCF government. 


It is at this point that the Conservative publicists seemed 
to fumble, and even to back-track on the personal Drew 
campaign which they had themselves started. They accused 
the opposition parties of making this a Drew election, which 
only amused electors who could see the Drew slogans and 
the Drew billboards all around them. However, it is in- 
teresting that they themselves came to see the inadvisability 
of a campaign based almost exclusively on the personality 
of the leader. Or was it merely that they became doubtful 
of the popularity of their leader? 


They then went in for a vilification of the Saskatchewan 
government that showed no respect for either figures or truth. 
And in the end Mr. Drew seemed to rely most on trying to 
persuade the electors that the CCF was on the road to 
communism. (Actually the CCF was not successful where 
the Communist vote is strongest.) The premier devoted 
his whole last half hour on the radio to this theme, and he 
reached such a pitch of aggravated violence that he was 
obviously not trying to wean support away from the CCF, 
but to scare the Conservatives into voting, and the Liberals 
into voting Conservative. The aim of the attorney-general’s 
strange admission within forty-eight hours of the voting that 
the CCF was to be the official opposition was obviously the 
same. 


Thus Conservative propaganda became more and more 
negative. With this went the unwillingness of most Con- 
servative speakers to answer any questions, their resentment 
of the most innocent heckling, and their tendency to insult 
the questioner. The result of such tactics always is that 
the speaker loses both his audience and his temper. . 


The tone of Conservative propaganda degenerated during 
the campaign as CCF strength increased. Faced with the 
growing threat of democratic socialism, the Conservatives 
fell back on a propaganda of fear, and abandoned reason. 
In Ontario, as elsewhere, their flight from reason gets pro- 
gressively worse as we come closer to the reality of CCF 
government, 
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Arthur Heming—A Vignette 
Eardley Benedict 


& “NO, NO, THANK YOU, I have never learned, I 
have no vices,” he would say, shaking his head with an 
air of sly amusement, enjoying his little joke as the men 
went off to the billiard room, leaving him alone with the 
ladies. Each time it was the same little playful refusal— 
to a proferred smoke, or drink, or game of skill, or chance. 
And when the click of ivory balls would come drifting up 
from the games room, he would seat himself, preferably on 
a couch, between two women, and proceed to recount his 
early struggles, his long training, his first successes, treading 
so many by-lanes of memory that he would still be story- 
telling when the men would tramp upstairs again to join 
the party. 

He was small and neat, and his neatness was almost an 
obsession with him. He never failed to. remember, as he 
seated himself, to draw his trousers up ever so slightly to 
save the knees from bagging. Sometimes we would wonder 
if it was the long years of an artist’s penury that made him 
so careful of each article of clothing. Seated, he would 
straighten his coat, settle his cuffs, smooth his white hair 
on his ruddy forehead with a deliberate motion and then 
recount tale after tale to the ladies, few of whom had ever 
met an artist before. As he talked it was sometimes necessary 
for him to draw his folded handkerchief from his breast 
pocket, pat gently at his lips, or his warm forehead, and 
then, with the concentration of a child, as he went on talking, 
he would refold the handkerchief in its exact former lines 
and work it, smoothly and flatly, back into his pocket. 
He abhorred a bulge. 

His stories in the drawing room always had the simple 
flow of undramatic anecdote. He had written and illustrated 
two books, with wash drawings, about the Canadian wilds, 

- creating, almost out of nothing, stories of men and animals 
against the elements. His illustrations had caught the grace 
or viciousness of the black bear, the deer, the beaver, the 
Canada lynx, and each one held a good deal of dramatic 
content. Yet now, seated where he was the central figure, 
with the ladies grouped about him, toying with his coffee 
cup or carefully folding his handkerchief, he talked of 
making a start by doing wash illustrations for British 
magazines, on Canadian subjects. Not effete, yet giving 
no outward impression of virility, it was difficult to imagine 
him as a young man, voyaging through the north and 
west for his material. How did this neat little person, 
holding court on a couch, pack a rucksack, portage a canoe, 
shoot a bear? 

Yet he knew the north and west thoroughly. He knew 
every shade of green and blue and brown of tree and water 
and rock. And he knew it in his very marrow, for he was 
color-blind. His draughtsmanship was finished, and his eye 
caught and kept line, perspective, depth and design, but 
it was not until he was over sixty that he attempted oils 
in color. Then, by matching the tone from the tube marked 
vermillion or chrome to the tone he saw, he was able 
to bring to life many heroic scenes. 

It was only in his later life that he received recognition 
for. his portrayal of the bushland and the early Canadian 
west. His snow, frozen lakes, pines weighted with frost 
and ice, became peopled with trappers, hunters, Indians, 
miners, and all the characters of the north-west. He was 
particularly impressed by the Rockies and the Fraser River 
chasms, and in “Voyageurs crossing the Rockies,” and 
“Alexander Mackenzie crossing the Rockies,” painted the 
toil and the thrill of canoeing in fast water. Before he 
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died he had had a very successful exhibition in London 
and some lesser recognition in Canada, and today several. 
of his works are calendar and Christmas card classics, 
in the Canadian Artists series. 

Yet his soft, modulated voice scarcely ever told of the 
danger, or cold, or hunger. No, out of his pocket of 
memories he would bring the names of the famous in 
Canadian art and sculpture and recall a boarding house 
where all had worked, or a summer spent in Cape Cod, 
or a quiet little romance between one of his contemporaries 
and a “lady artist.” Slowly his story would unfold, with 
care and attention to every detail, as he added to it little 
by little with the same neatness and precision with which 
he painted. 


TRANS-CANADA 


b> THIS MONTH all our news comes from Saskatchewan. 

May we remind our readers that Trans-Canada welcomes 

items about the arts from all over the country and hopes 

to hear from more of you. 
* 


* * * 
& THE UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN recently 
paid tribute to the late Saskatchewan artist A. F. Kenderdine 
by holding a memorial exhibition of his work at Regina 
College. The University hopes to obtain a permanent loan 
of paintings by this artist from the Kenderdine family in 
order to show the best examples of his work to the public 
of Saskatchewan. On July 26 the Fair Board is making a 
feature of a Kenderdine exhibition, which will be seen during 
the fair at Regina by approximately 20,000 people. Dr. 
Stewart Basterfield, chairman of the Saskatchewan Arts 
Board and Dean of Regina College, will write the foreword 
to the catalogue. 
* * * 

> A NEW VENTURE in cultural education for people 
in smaller communities was launched in Saskatchewan in 
May when the University Stage Society of student players 
opened a summer tour scheduled to take ther: to more than 
seventy towns and villages in the province. The tour is a 
non-profit venture designed to provide experience for drama 
students of the University of Saskatchewan. The students 
are travelling by station wagon and trailer, setting up and 
repacking their own scenery and lighting equipment in each 
town. The tour is also intended to make it possible for 
Saskatchewan people to see quality dramatic productions 
by Saskatchewan artists. Director of the troupe is Prof. 
Emrys Maldwyn Jones of the university’s department of 
drama. 

At the end of the first week the troupe had appeared in 
four towns, Tompkins, Gull Lake, Eastend, and Swift 
Current, and in each the audience was highly appreciative 
of the dramatic skills of the four actors and four actresses 
and the efficient manner in which the students themselves 
attended to scenery changes on the stage. Particularly noted 
were the flexible portable lighting systems used in the pro- 
ductions and the well-designed costumes and scenic sets. 
The tour is being made possible through the co-operation 
of the recently established Saskatchewan Arts Board which 
provided an initial grant of $500, the Department of Re- 
construction which loaned the station wagon, and the 
Division of Physical Fitness (SRM) which loaned the 
services of Mrs. M. E. Burgess to make advance arrange- 
ments, and the University of Saskatchewan. Scholarships 
to the approximate value of $250 per student were made 
available in lieu of salary by a number of business firms. 

* * * * 


® THE SASKATCHEWAN ARTS BOARD has purchased. 
a comprehensive collection of reproductions and prints. for 
circulation in the small towns of Saskatchewan. 
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Dr. hinsey and the 
Dream Censor 
Vorthrop Frye 


> THE FIRST volume of the Kinsey report is now in the 
hands of the American and Canadian public, and has been very 
well received: readers of this magazine will remember Pro- 
fessor Ketchum’s brilliant review of it in a recent issue. Fol- 
lowing close on this comes a caterwaul to have it banned in 
Canada, which, in view of our various hole-in-corner systems 
of censorship, could succeed: in any case it reopens the whole 
question of censorship. The anvil chorus this time is said by 
the press to be supported by a doctor who is president of the 
National Health League of Canada, which must be an error, 
as anyone in such a position would appreciate the value of 
the book. To urge that the sale and distribution of the book 
be restricted is defensible, though in my opinion mistaken; 
but to call the book itself immoral, as is very freely done, is 
to show unconsciously how badly such a study is needed. 

Censorship and democracy don’t mix, and there is no argu- 
ment in favor of censorship that does not assume an anti- 
democratic social tendency. Being an adult citizen of a 
modern democracy implies certain responsibilities and cer- 
tain privileges. A pretty fair proportion of adult citizens will 
surely try, as far as they can, to dodge their responsibilities 
and abuse their privileges. That doesn’t matter. The prin- 
ciple of a democracy is the principle of a jury trial: the con- 
trol of the expert by. common sense. It is unlikely that a 
man would get to be a judge without knowing some law and 
having some claims to personal integrity; and it is very pos- 
sible that a juror may possess no law and no integrity. That 
doesn’t matter: when it comes to bringing in a verdict, the 
judge must defer to the jurors. Similarly in every election 
many people either don’t vote at all or vote on prejudice and 
a profound ignorance of the real issues involved. That doesn’t 
matter: a democracy must extend the franchise to as many 
people as possible. In the Kinsey report there is a mass of 
evidence about sexual behavior suggesting that much of our 
legislation is out of date and that major changes in it may be 
called for. In a democracy the only people sufficiently re- 
sponsible to be entrusted with major legislative changes are 
the general public, fools, morons and perverts included. It is 
certainly possible that many people will read the Kinsey re- 
port, or try to read it, for more or less unworthy reasons. 
That doesn’t matter. 


Two questions are involved in all censorship: from whom 
is the book to be kept, and to whom is it to be restricted? 
Most arguments for it say that books dealing with adult 
problems should be kept at least from adolescents. There 
may be something to be said for this: the ten-year interval, 
pointed out in the report, between the awakening of sexual 
desire and the possibility of a stable satisfaction of it con- 
stitutes a hard problem for the adolescent: he needs guid- 
ance, and censorship may conceivably be a legitimate form of 
guidance. But all effective guidance of the adolescent begins 
and ends in the individual home: it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to devise machinery outside the home that will be of 
any use to him. And, of course, it is even more difficult to 
protect from himself the adult who never outgrows his ado- 
lescence. A certain amount of censorship, however, which 
operates entirely in this field is unavoidable. There is such a 
thing as real pornography, addressed chiefly to perverts: its 
nature and methods of distribution are well known to the 
police, and the police are competent to handle it. There is 
also borderline pornography addressed to the infantile intel- 
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ligence, some of which, in a necessarily haphazard way, does 
get banned. Canada bans a good deal of material such as 
comic books which no one would want to go to bat for, even 
if one had some doubts about the principle involved. I am 
speaking only of unmistakably adult books, of which the 
Kinsey report is one. 


With regard to the second question, there is a lurking fal- 
lacy in the notion that certain books should be restricted to 
professional people. In a democracy there is no body of 
knowledge which “should” be restricted to anybody. All pro- 
fessional people are in possession of technical knowledge 
which other people have not taken the time to learn, and 
which the more childish and simple-minded people never 
could learn. Such technical knowledge is restricted by its very 
nature, but whenever a profession claims the right to an ex- 
clusive knowledge of anything, as distinct from a license to 
apply it, it is conspiring against the public interest. In this 
it is abetted by the childish part of the public, who like to 
feel that they are being safely taken care of by someone who 
has grasped all the high mysteries of law, medicine or reli- 
gion, who knows all about their complaints and how to treat 
them. Soap operas and cheap movies are loaded to the gun- 
wales with wise and indulgent doctors, clergymen and judges 
who are what the psychologists call “father figures”. Doctors 
especially are singled out for sages of exemplary devotion 
to the line of duty. The medical profession as a whole is 
considerably embarrassed by this fawning servility and wants 
no part of it, though of course a few will always be corrupted 
by it, and spread a “doctor knows besv” attitude through 
society as far as they can. Here again, the argument that an 
outsider may make a wrong use of his knowledge is logically 
quite sound, but in a democracy, the most illogical of all 
forms of government, it is merely irrelevant. Democracy 
simply says that it is harder to make a right use of ignorance. 


Literary people, alas, have no professional organization, 
and are continually being deprived of such books as Edmund 
Wilson’s Memoirs of Hecate County and James Farrell’s Ber- 
nard Clare (the case of both books has been taken up in this 
magazine) through a censorship that is started up at random, 
like a roulette wheel. Some amateur censor complains about 
a book, and the professional censor, an official whose main 
job is not censoring at all, has to try to make sense of a boozy 
and maundering law about “prejudicial to public morals,” or 
some such phrase. In practice this means that if a book con- 
tains one or more of the half-dozen words generally con- 
sidered unprintable, or an unusually detailed account of the 
sex act, it can be banned. If allowed to circulate, there might 
be a remote chance that someone of limited culture would find 
the word or the passage and chortle: “Cheese, right out in 
print!” I don't see what harm would befall the social order 
if he did, but the law says that this possibility is frightful 
enough to deprive you and me of the book. James Joyce’s 
Ulysses got into the States through a judicial ruling that it 
was not obscene because its attitude to sex was more dis- 
couraging than appreciative. I daresay this is good law, but 
it is not good literary criticism. I doubt if Rabelais would 
have been admitted under this decision, yet Rabelais was an 
even greater writer than Joyce. 

There is, however, no point in trying to argue reasonably 
with anything so stupid and irrational as this: we have 
simply to recognize that we have touched on a kind of social 
neurosis which we should try to diagnose and understand, 
and as far as possible cure. Panic about sexual frankness 
seems to be endemic in our society. It is not like panic about 
communism, which has a perfectly definite cause. As for the 
amateur or self-appointed censor, the fact that he probably 
needs psychiatric attention himself is gradually dawning on 
the public, and he is no longer taken very seriously as a 
spokesman of religion and morality, He now has to work 
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mainly by stealth: Dr. Kinsey and his associates received 
many threatening letters in the course of their research. It 
is the social response to him that is the real problem, and per- 
haps a future volume of the report will deal with it. I can 
only offer a tentative suggestion. 

As soon 4s an American child stops playing with his toys 
and looks round for other forms of entertainment, a vast in- 
terlocking world of commercial amusement is opened to him, 
nearly all of it focussed directly on his emerging sexual con- 
sciousness. He (or she: the girl really gets the brunt of it) is 
smothered in erotic novels and magazines, erotic popular 
music, erotic movies and radio programs. By erotic I mean 


having the relation of the sexes presented as the most im-- 


portant and desirable feature of life. This erotic material is 
beyond -the reach of the censor, because most of it has already 
been censored in accordance with an almost frantic prudery. 
The general principle of such censorship is to leave in every- 
thing that is adolescent and titillating, and cut out everything 
that implies maturity and responsibility. The habitual movie- 
goer will see plenty of bare thighs, but never a pregnant 
woman. This combination of the erotic and the prudish can 
only be understood if we realize that the function of prudery 
is not to suppress the libidinous feeling, but to enable it to 
achieve a socially acceptable expression. The result is that 
“innocent” relationships in popular fiction often requires a 
sultry and morbid passion that in my opinion really is “pre- 
judicial to public morals.” I remember a prattling gooey 
movie with a fifteen-year-old girl as heroine, and the way that 
the film represented the relation of that girl to her father 
made my back hair prickle. But then the producer had aimed 
it at children who had not yet learned to disentangle their 
filial and sexual feelings, and at childish parents who had con- 
tinued to slobber over their children and give them fixations 
of a type that is now being called “momism.” 


The evil that such entertainment does is in throwing a sex- 
ual spell on the adolescent before he can defend himself 
against it, so that it takes a good deal of character and will 
power for him to fight his way out of it. It would do so even 
if he did not have, in addition, the subtle but pervasive re- 


sistance of all the entertainment media, who want to keep on’ 


selling him the same bill of goods. Considering the statistics 
of movie attendance, soap opera listening and pulp and slick 
magazine reading, it is clear that many if not most people 
fail to outgrow this stage. America almost seems to present 
at times the appearance of being continually sunk in a maud- 
lin erotic stupor. I say America, not because American sex- 
ual habits differ from those of any other country, but because 
the commercial exploitation of them is so highly organized. 

Anyone sunk in such a stupor is naturally irritated by the 
more dry and matter-of-fact tones in which adults discuss 
the workings of the sexual instinct. The listeners to soap 
operas acquire not only prudery, but vague smoldering resent- 
ment against the people who walk at large in the world they 
are trying to escape from. And while I have no idea what 
censors think they are doing, what they really are doing is 
defending the tinsel world of the soap opera and the low 
grade movie against the adult competition that continually 
threatens to shatter it. Nearly all really erotic literature is 
untouchable by any censor. Even Forever Amber could not 
be banned, and Forever Amber, though lively and amusing 
enough, was certainly designed for the relief of concupiscence, 
as the parsons say of marriage. Too many people want erotic 
literature. It is the adult book that is vulnerable to censor- 
ship, the serious author with something true and therefore 
unwelcome to say, who has to fight to be read. But the ad- 
vantage of a democracy is that the minority who lead and 
the majority who get led have a good deal of respect for one 
another, and I should like to feel that the popular reception 
of the Kinsey report was in part an example of that. 
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T. 5. Eliot 
Wikeam Bissett 


& LET ME FIRST say something about my own approach 
to T. S. Eliot. Most readers I think are used to regard- 
ing Eliot as an innovator whose work—at least until its 
traditional qualities are perceived—demands a revaluation of 
older tastes and judgements, and it may sound a little strange 
to hear him described as anybody’s “first” poet. The sen- 
suousness of Keats, the flippancy of Byron, the abandon of 
Swinburne, have served for many to break down the earnest 
self-satisfaction of clever adolescence. But Eliot, the poet 
(to make him sound as unattractive as we can) of old age, 
disillusion, failure—and piety! Of course all these but the 
last have immediate appeal to youth, for what young intel- 
lectual of twenty is not pleased to regard himself as enorm- 
ously old? But that appeal is insufficient, mainly because 
those are not Eliot’s real qualities. In this respect it is under- 
standable: Eliot makes no concessions to the half-educated, 
and the young find such a challenge bracing. But the appeal 
remains unexplained, for nothing could apparently be more 
remote than Eliot’s poems from the experience of the ordin- 
ary bright young Canadian at the time of Munich, the Sirois 
Commission, the Left Book Club and other immediate reali- 
ties and pressing problems of 1938. 

I had met the name very often, looking very neat on the 
printed page. Even the Marxists treated Eliot with deference 
—a deference spiked with exasperation—and surely no other 
figure in modern letters has been more often given the title 
Mister. He had, I understood, expressed the disillusionment 
of a generation and as far back as the 1920’s diagnosed the 
breakdown of bourgeois civilization; he had, moreover, given 
modern poetry its distinctive style; but, content with that, 
had for no reason at all lapsed into respectability, churchi- 
ness and reaction. But most poets, certainly most modern 
poets, permit themselves huge aberrations, and I was deter- 
mined to make all possible allowance for Eliot’s curious later 
ideology. 

Whereupon I read the poems. What excitement! It wasn’t 
just the newness, nor just that they were difficult. No, it was 
that they gave expression to my world: the experience was as 
ill-defined as that, and as all-embracing. The whole beauti- 
ful, boring and horrible world was there, and it might end at 
any moment. That is what I had never realized: its very ex- 
istence is precarious. The excitement of recognition then is 
the first experience in reading Eliot, and with it dread. The 
“precariousness” of existence in its root meaning—depend- 
ence on prayer—will strike the reader only much later, if he 
is anything like me. 

Eliot comes through in fragments. He is a poet who re- 
quires and repays frequent re-reading. He has immediate im- 
pact: the titles of two of his poems, Te Waste Land and The 
Hollow Men, have been seized upon and made to apply to the 
experience of an entire generation—and the terms “genera- 
tion” and “tradition” were given their currency by Eliot, the 
critic. But it is likely that the reader will go a long time con- 
necting nothing.with nothing when confronted with the rub- 
ble of allusions at the end of The Waste Land. However, the 
first test to apply to a poet is to see how he uses the symbols 
that are common to all. Eliot’s recurrent use of these uni- 
versal images cannot escape notice. His lines and phrases 
describing the sea I find particularly moving. The sea has, 
of course, a meaning in everyone’s imagination as a symbol 
of the unknown, the unconscious, of eternity and death; and 
water in general has its mobile passionate quality and its’ 
quality of cleansing, among others. Here is an instance: Pru- 
frock is speaking: 
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Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a peach? 

I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon the beach. 
I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 

I do not think that they will sing to me. 

I have seen them riding seaward on the waves 

Combing the white hair of the waves blown back 

When the wind blows the water white and black. 

We have lingered in the chambers of the sea 

By sea-girls wreathed with seaweed red and brown 

Till human voices wake us, and we drown. 


Seascape and symbol are completely fused. Years after 
writing this, Eliot in The Rock reached back for the word 
“submarine,” not to contrast water and land, unconscious 
and conscious, but water and light, man and God: 

Our gaze is submarine, our eyes look upward 

And see the light that fractures through unquiet water. 
We see the light but see not whence it comes. 

O Light Invisible, we glorify Thee! 

In The Dry Salvages the hymn to the Blessed Virgin, the 

Star of the Sea, ends thus: 

Also pray for those who were in ships, and 

Ended their voyage on the sand, in the sea’s lips 

Or in the dark throat that will not reject them 

Or wherever cannot reach them the sound of the sea bell’s 
Perpetual angelus. 

In the same poem occurs the sestina, too long for quota- 
tion, which is perhaps Eliot’s best sustained passage elaborat- 
ing a symbol—here the ocean of all time and mankind as 
fisherman. 


The poems are too exciting to be left half-understood, and 
like most readers of Eliot I went to the critical works seeking 
light. The subjects of the essays—the metaphysical poets, 
Dante, the Elizabethan dramatists—direct us to the sources 
of many of the allusions, and the more general discussions, 
especially the often quoted passage in “Tradition and Indi- 
vidual Talent,” give us a clue as to what is meant by a sense 
of the past and of the present growing out of the past; we 
come perhaps even to share his belief that 

... the communication 
Of the dead is tongued with fire beyond the language of the 
living. 

The criticism, however, is not always of use. There was a 
time when Eliot permitted himself to use the dread language 
of religion in literary controversy and made of orthodoxy it- 
self a heresy, a matter of eccentric opinion. He referred to 
himself once as royalist in politics, classicist in literature, 
Anglo-Catholic in religion—all in one breath. He has recently 
been engaged, it may be noted, in performing acts of repara- 
tion for sharp and unconsidered statements, but we are not 
greatly interested in having brought to our attention the ex- 
cellence of Bishop Hensley Henson’s prose and the merit of 
Milton’s poems, though it is well to have the record straight. 
Except in the Four Quartets 1 suspect that in his later criti- 
- Eliot, like his master Arnold, is spreading himself a bit 
thin. 


“Heaven and earth shall pass away and Matthew Arnold 
with them.” Eliot might have said that about his own criti- 
cism. Might have? In effect, does: for the real subject of his 
poetry is always the Four Last Things—death, judgement, 
hell and heaven, in which context literary personages pale to 
insignificance: 


O dark dark dark. They all go into the dark, 

The vacant interstellar spaces, the vacant into the vacant, 
The captains, merchant bankers, eminent men of letters, 
The generous patrons of art, the statesmen and rulers, 
Distinguished civil servants, chairmen of many committees, 
Industrial lords and petty contractors, all go into the dark, 
And dark the Sun and Moon, and the Almanach de Gotha 
And the Stock Exchange Gazette, the Directory of Directors, 
And cold the sense and lost the motive of action. 

Eliot’s is a faith from which fear has not by any human 
reassurance been abstracted: it is there for perfect Love to 
cast out. To arouse this fear in us Eliot in The Waste Land 
again and again addresses the reader directly. At the outset 
stands this promise: 

And I will show you something different from either 
Your shadow at morning striding behind you 

Or your shadow at evening rising to meet you; 

I will show you fear in a handful of dust. 

The significance of the strange fragmentary characters in 
Eliot’s poems becomes clearer. This is the opposite of satire: 
we are not outside Sweeney. This is no self-portrait either: 
Eliot is not Prufrock. Nor is it a combination of the two as 
in Joyce’s exorcism of his younger self in Stephen Dedalus. 
It is different and has to do with tragedy and religion. In 
one of the Preludes Eliot has 
The notion of some infinitely gentle 
Infinitely suffering thing. 

It is this which suffers in us as we become aware of Pru- 
frock’s life and the torment of love unsatisfied; of Sweeney’s 
death and the greater torment of love satisfied. Do not con- 
fuse it with the shudder of the fastidious at vulgarity. The 
friend of Prufrock is a lady of delicate sensibility, yet how 
painful is her unawareness here: 

So intimate, this Chopin, that I think his soul 
Should be resurrected only among friends 

Some two or three, who will not touch the bloom 
That is rubbed and questioned in the concert room. 

To confuse a man’s music with his soul, and to conceive of 
a bodiless resurrection whose effects are confined to the two 
or three who will not touch the bloom, much less feel the 
wounds! Hopeless, like the blind mouth of the human boy: 
(and Easter Day, we didn’t get to the country, 

So we took young Cyril to church. And they rang a bell 
And he said right out loud, crumpets.) 

To suffer in others as Eliot would have us do is to catch a 
glimpse of what it would be to return good for evil, to bless 
them that curse us. It is this which makes him a religious poet. 

Eliot in his later poems seems to have turned his back on 
human suffering and taken refuge in what is loosely termed 
mysticism. This is a misreading, I believe. In the Four 
Quarters he again addresses the reader, but whereas he re- 
buked him in The Waste Land, he instructs him here. In 
The Waste Land persons, things, lines of verse are presented 
as actors in a myth; here a conviction of sin is assumed, and 
the process of purification and illumination is analyzed and 
set forth by the aid of appropriate objects and symbols from 
the outer and the inner world. The Four Quartets are a dar- 
ing experiment: to write a Divine Comedy with all the actors 
except the poet left out should have been impossible. But 
the poet has within him the first Adam and the second: dark- 
ness and time are mankind as much as Sweeney and Pruf- 
rock ever were, and the fire and the rose are Grace. This is 
less dramatic perhaps, but no insight and no anguish has been 
abandoned. The Four Quartets approach the condition of 
music: 

... music heard so deeply 
That it is not heard at all, but you are the music 
While the music lasts, 
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Thunderstorm 
aids MieLaren 


(SHORT STORY) 


® MRS. CHISHOLM, tilted backward over the beauty- 
parlor basin, closed her eyes as the warm water ran through 
her hair and thought how tired she was and how nice it would 
be if Mary did not talk today. But it would be most unusual. 
Mrs. Chisholm reflected, as she had before, that the stock 
joke about women confiding in their hairdressers was in real 
life more often than not reversed. 

In eight years of shampoos and fingerwaves from Mary 
and the less frequent but longer and more intimate after- 
noons of permanents, she doubted if Mary had learned 
very much more about her personal life than Mr. Chisholm’s 
occupation and the names of her children. She on the other 
hand had acquired during the years an intimate and astonish- 
ingly detailed knowledge of the private life of Mary and 
every member of her family connection. 

There was the time for instance, four years ago, when 
Mary was debating bringing her younger sister out from the 
Prairies to live with her and learn the business. The setting 
forth of the arguments pro and con had lasted for weeks. 

Anna, the sister, was the youngest—eleven years younger 
than Mary. She had never been away from the home farm. 
It would be a great responsibility to make such a change in 
her life. In some of Mary’s half-completed sentences and in 
certain lingering traces of phrasing and accent under her pol- 
ished exterior, Mrs. Chisholm had a sudden mental glimpse 
of that farm, of the pump and privy and the never-ending 
work in the fields, and the father who still spoke with the 
heavy accents of the Ukraine. 

Their mother was dead, Mary had explained. Anna was 
working too hard. If she did not leave soon she would never 
get away. And yet.... 

“Tt’s that I’m afraid she doesn’t know anything,” Mary 
had said doubtfully. “And maybe she won’t take it if I tell 
her. It was different with me. I knew how to take care of 
myself when I first came out here.” 

Mrs. Chisholm thought that was probably true. She did 
not know the details of how Mary had broken away from 
home to learn hairdressing, but she knew that she had gone 
from hairdresser’s school to the best shop in town and in two 
years had married the owner. She was a good wife too, as 
she was a good hairdresser. Mrs. Chisholm respected her 
ability, but was often helpless and speechless in the flood of 
her involved and highly personal stories with their curious 
naivety, their self-evolved philosophy that could go off the 
track so incredibly and yet come back unexpectedly to a 
hard core of practical shrewdness. 

But today Mary was not talking. As she blotted the ends 
of Mrs. Chisholm’s hair and deftly twisted the pin curls she 
was hurried and frowning and remarkably silent. It was 
what Mrs. Chisholm had wanted and yet it made her un- 
comfortable. “If you don’t mind, I’ll let Anna put you under 
the drier,” Mary said finally. She tied the net and left the 
booth as Anna entered. 

Mrs. Chisholm, still remembering, thought of Anna as 
she had looked when she had arrived four years ago: rough 
hands, dull hair, figure heavy with unhealthy-looking fat. 
Her dark eyes above the high cheekbones had held a fright- 
ened look at a world too strange for her. 

It had been interesting, Mrs. Chisholm reflected, to follow 
the changes. In her appearance for instance. She would 
never take the polish that Mary had, but she had become 
neat and lost weight and her hands were soft and the sullen- 
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ness and fright had gone from her eyes. And she had become 
a good hairdresser. 

She used to talk to Mrs. Chisholm about Mary and her 
husband and their nice home and how good they were to her. 
She had such a beautiful room of her own and she used to 
get up early in the morning to have their coffee ready for 
them when they woke up. She took home “surprises” to 
them—flowers or a fancy cake or a new lampshade. 

She told Mrs. Chisholm rambling stories about the boys 
she met at the swimming pool and the K.P. dances. They 
were “swell fellows” and she repeated pointless conversations 
in long and letter-perfect detail. 

Mary talked to Mrs. Chisholm too—safely out of earshot 
of Anna—about the things Anna had to learn and how she 
had gone about teaching her. “I try to make her see for her- 
self instead of telling her,” Mary used to say. She would re- 
late long arguments between them, ending usually, “I just 
looked at her.” It was a favorite climax of Mary’s stories, 
delivered dramatically and followed by an impressive pause. 
Mrs. Chisholm was supposed to gather all the implications 
of that look. Mary always described in detail the effect of it, 
the reconsideration by Anna and the final surrender. 

Anna moved the drier in place and stood with her hand 
on the switch. “You wouldn’t happen to know of an apart- 
ment, would you?” she asked unexpectedly. 

“T don’t think so,” Mrs. Chisholm answered automatically, 
and then suddenly remembering that friends of hers were 
moving soon out of a rather large and expensive one she 
asked, “Is it for a couple?” 

“No,” Anna answered, “for one person. . . . It’s for me.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Chisholm retreated into cautious silence. 

“T thought I’d branch out for myself,” Anna said. Mrs. 
Chisholm made a non-committal sound. Anna’s speech had 
reverted oddly to the phrasing and intonation of her first 
few months in the shop. 

“Seems like I upset the whole household when I come in 
from being out in the evening. Now I have orders to be in 
— at midnight. So I’ve just decided I’d better be by my- 
self. 

“T don’t know . . . it’s pretty difficult,” Mrs. Chisholm 
said evasively, and Anna-switched on the drier and went out. 

For half an hour with the hot air roaring in her ears Mrs. 
Chisholm thought about Anna and Mary. She was unhappily 
reluctant to hear any more about it but she probably would. 
But Mary, when she came to take the pins out of Mrs. Chis- 
holm’s hair, contented herself with cryptic questions: “Don’t 
you think that when a man meets a girl downtown all the 
time instead of coming to her house to meet her family, 
there’s something pretty funny about the whole business?” 
And: “You know this isn’t as big a city as people would 
think. You can always find out about people if you want to, 
especially if there’s something fishy about them.” And finally, 
her voice sharp with anger and anxiety, “Isn’t it always the 
way! A girl will fall for an older man and nobody can tell her 
anything. They think they know better than anybody else. 
You're not quite dry,” she added. “T’ll have to put you under 
again for five minutes. Will it be all right if Anna combs 
you out?” 

Mrs. Chisholm braced herself for further confidences from 
Anna. But Anna, when she came, was concerned with the 
bit of sky visible through the high window. 

“T thought I heard thunder,” she said. “Did you?” 

“No,” Mrs. Chisholm said, “but I wouldn’t have, under 
the drier.” As Anna still looked, Mrs. Chisholm said, “Do 
you mind thunderstorms?” 

Anna’s face looked strained. “I don’t like them. I was 
struck by lightning once.” 

“Good heavens!” Mrs; Chisholm said, shocked. ‘Where 
was that?” 
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“At home,” Anna answered. “On the farm.” 

She pinned some hair in place skilfully and went on, “I 
was riding the mowing machine, cutting the hay. My father 
always told me if a storm came up to unhitch the team quick 
and ride them to the barn; but I had only a little to finish, 
once more up and back, and I thought the storm wouldn’t 
come for awhile yet. Our neighbor passed on the road and 
he shouted at me to go to the house but I wanted to finish 
that one row.” 

“What happened?” Mrs. Chisholm asked. 

“The lightning came and threw me off the mower and it 
struck the horses and they just stood like they were para- 
lyzed. None of us could move, and finally the heavy rain 
soaked us and brought us all to again.” 

“Weren’t your family frightened for you?” 

“No,” Anna answered slowly. “They were mostly mad at 
me I think for being so stubborn in my own way.” 

She was combing Mrs. Chisholm’s hair nervously. “I try to 
think sometimes what it would be like to be back there,” she 
said. “It’s like a dream when I think how I might always 
have stayed on that farm.” 

For a moment she seemed the bewildered child Mrs. Chis- 
holm remembered, as she looked unhappily toward her sister’s 
side of the shop. Then she raised her head and the stubborn 
line of her jaw showed firmly. 

“There now, you're all done,” she said. “I guess maybe 
I'll still be here next week if you want to make another ap- 
pointment.” 

She looked again toward the high window. Mrs. Chisholm, 
gathering up gloves and handbag, had the strained feeling 
that Anna was waiting for the lightning. 


O CANADA 


Mr. Gardiner praised the quality of Okanagan fruit and said growers 
were fortunate in having a “ready market.” Eastern growers were hav- 
ing difficulty in marketing their produce since their apples were suitable 
for cooking purposes only. (Vancouver Sun) 


Board of control today passed a motion requesting the police com- 
mission to approach the News and Tobacconists association to stop 
sales of the Kinsey report on “The Sexual Behavior of the Human 
Male” in Toronto. Despite his assertion that “I woudn’t be seen read- 
ing it,” Con. Balfour, who introduced the matter today, said the Kin- 
sey report is “one of the worst things ever put on the market.” .. . “I 
understand action is going to be taken about certain gangster books 
and comics,” Con. Balfour said. “I’ve got a few,” Con. Innes said. 
“And they’re pips.” (Toronto Star) 


Ottawa, June 8 (CP)—John Blackmore (SC, Lethbridge), asked in 
the Commons today that the Veterans Affairs Department rid itself of 
“pestilential psychiatrists.’ Making an appeal on behalf of two war 
veterans with grievances, he advised the department to “clear out these 
people (Psychiatrists) as you would clear vermin out of a house.” 

(Globe and Mail) 


A picture of ministers: leading their congregations in prayers “with 
hands jammed in their pockets” was outlined yesterday by Rev. S. 
Banks Nelson of Hamilton. He told the 74th general assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada: “There’s not enough dignity in the 
pulpit.” . . . To keep ministers’ hands out of pockets during services, 
Dr. Ne'son suggested “tailors make horizontal pockets in clerical gar- 
ments.” (Globe and Mail) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to Mr. B. Fen- 
nings, New Westminster, B.C. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 





SAMPLE COPIES 
We will be glad to send sample copies of this 
issue to your friends. Subscribers are invited to 
send us five names and addresses. 











Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


® THE CONNOISSEUR of detective stories usually finds 
actual murder cases not much to his taste; he will sit up all 
night to finish The Bloody Thumb, and then yawn as he 
leafs through the morning paper, passing over an account 
of the latest “mystery” killing in favor of the baseball 
scores. This indicates, not that he is inconsistent, but that 
he is discriminating, for he realizes that crime in real 
life lacks artistic symmetry, and that the average newspaper 
story does not even present all the evidence in an orderly 
manner, let alone display an author’s omniscient com- 
prehension of the criminal’s complex motivation. Similarly, 
those of us who relish good crime pictures like The Kiss 
of Death or The Big Clock are apt to find cloak-and-dagger 
stuff from the authentic files of the FBI too crude and 
artificial to be good entertainment. 

The Iron Curtain, based on the Canadian spy trials— 
home-grown cloak-and-dagger, so to speak—is a case in 
point. It may be factual, in the feeble literal sense, but the 
characters have been over-simplified to the verge of im- 
becility, so that the best that can be said for it is that 
it is richly entertaining in a sense never intended by its 
producers. All the action is ludicrously melodramatic; in 
the nation’s capital, it seems, people never merely enter 
a room; they throw the door open so that it rocks on its 
hinges, stand to one side to avoid flying ammunition, sidle 
in, slam the door shut, and stand for at least half a minute 
leaning against it, breathing heavily through the nose... 
And the film is full of those chunky, bull-necked actors who 
have risen socially, as it were, from American gangster roles 
through Nazi generals to the Soviet diplomatic service with- 
out having to alter either their expression or their manners. 

The real trouble with The Iron Curtain, however, is that 
Igor Gouzenko is not really very suitable hero-material for 
a movie. In the picture, of course, he has escaped the 
glandular deficiencies of his countrymen, and looks like a 
rather unintelligent American college-student type; but his 
actions are so extremely sensible, so clearly a result of a 
shrewd personal opportunism and nothing else, that Holly- 
wood’s clumsy attempt to make a sympathetic character of 
him turns out to be a sticky and inferior job of whitewashing. 
It is very difficult to avoid the impression that he will make 
a better democrat than he was a communist only if his 
personal security, in terms of food and money, is guaranteed; 
and while this may be natural and human enough, it makes 
discouraging material for an anti-Soviet propaganda film. 

On the whole, The Iron Curtain is cops-and-robberish in 
conception and amateurish in technique; it reflects too 
accurately for its own good the picayune quality of the trials 
themselves and the minuscule stature of the men involved 
in them, and consequently (fortunately, or unfortunately, 
depending on your point of view) fails to deliver the serious 
message it was intended to convey: that the Russians as 
a nation are unprincipled and vicious and that any attempt 
to deal with them in non-military terms is foolish and 
ultimately suicidal. It does not seem to have occurred 
to the peddlers of this notion that to accept it is equally 
disastrous, and an essential denial not only of democracy 
but of humanity itself. Yet it is perhaps too easy, at this 
geographic remove, to be glib and certain, and to over- 
simplify in turn. 


J. S. WOODSWORTH LETTERS 
for biographical purposes. Wéill anyone in possession of letters 
written by the late J. S. Woodsworth communicate with The 
Canadian Forum, Box 2. 
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Recordings 
Wilton WiLon 


& THE NEW COLUMBIA recording of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony by Paul Kletski and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra provides one of the best performances of this 
much-recorded work. Although the bass tends to envelop the 
sound and confuse the detail, this set brings to life with 
reasonable fidelity a performance whose straightforward 
effectiveness I found quite enjoyable. It by no means 
eclipses the older Beecham set, but, as the latter has never 
been released in Canada, it will act as a good substitute. 
Beecham’s recording is clearer and brings out the detail more 
effectively; as to the relative merits of the two performances 
some controversy is possible. Beecham takes ten sides to 
cet through the work and Kletski twelve; Beecham, there- 
fore, is quicker and crisper, Kletski tries to be somewhat 
more impressive and weighty. Beecham brings out the 
tiveliness, the sheer inventiveness of Tchaikovsky’s material, 
those qualities which the composer shares with his master 
Mozart, and which, although not blurred, are less evident 
in Kletski’s performance. It is quite understandable, how- 
ever, to prefer Kletski’s breadth to Beecham’s lively clarity, 
particularly as the former never overdoes it or tries to make 
too much of a passage in the traditional feverish or melo- 
cramatic manner. A choice between the two would depend 
on a number of considerations, one of which is the higher 
cost of the imported Beecham set and its uncertain availi- 
bility. It is a great pity that two of the finest Tchaikovsky 
recordings, this one by Beecham on Columbia and the Sixth 
Symphony by Furtwangler on Victor, have never been re- 
leased in this country. 

To own a recording of the Franck Violin Sonata has for 
come years generally meant to own the notorious Victor set 
by Heifetz and Rubinstein, despite its well-known peculi- 
irities. The new Columbia set by Zino Francescatti (violin) 
‘nd Robert Casadesus (piano) should change all that, 
although I doubt if it will. The first movement of the old 
recording is excessively fast and through much of the work 
Heifetz plays in his least attractive “salon” manner. In 
‘he new set Francescatti and Casadesus play the first move- 
ment at the fairly leisurely pace which, I think, belongs 
to it, and the former has a clean, firm style which, at the 
same time, does not hide the “mysterious” quality of 
Franck’s melodies. My one suggestion would be a slightly 
slower pace in the last movement. 

If you want the Fourth Symphony of Beethoven, your 
choice of good recordings is particularly wide. There is the 
old Weingartner performance on Columbia, the Toscanini 
one on Victor, and now a new Columbia set by George Szell 
and the Cleveland Orchestra. All three sets have many 
virtues and only a few defects. The Toscanini set has a 
richness and flexibility both of recorded sound and of 
nerformance, but its high tones are sometimes muffled. The 
Weingartner set gives a bright, energetic and straightforward 
performance, whose texture is clear and well balanced. The 
recording, however, although a first-rate job when it was 
made, is now quite old, fifteen years, I suppose, and, there- 
‘ore, for all its virtues of balance and clarity, sounds a 
little drab. George Szell, in the new Columbia set, gives the 
work a forceful, active sort of performance, but unfortunately 
there is a lack of richness and life in the recorded sound 
which makes it harsh and dead despite its frequency range, 
which is greater than in either of the old sets. The slow 
‘atroduction to the first movement comes off much better in 
the older versions, but I enjoyed very much Szell’s per- 
sormance of the second and fourth movements in the new 
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set. In few symphonies have we the choice of three such 
sets, but, despite Szell’s virtues, both Weingartner and 
Toscanini still have the edge. 


RECORDS RECEIVED—(To be reviewed later). 


Brahms: Concerto in D Major, for violin and orchestra, Op. 
77; Joseph Szigeti (Violin) with The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor; Columbia Set D- 
205. 

Khachaturian: Masquerade Suite; Leopold Stokowski con- 
ducting the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York; Columbia Set D-207. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: I have read with disappointment the editorial 
article on Italy in your May issue. I say “disappointment” 
because I understand your magazine is connected to some 
extent with the University of Toronto and consequently 
I expected some degree of accuracy, broadmindedness and, 
above all, appreciation of the contribution of other nations 
to world culture and progress. In the interests of world 
peace, which can only result from understanding and 
sympathy between all people, I feel that I must remonstrate 
against the unfairness and injustice of this article. 

The first paragraph consists, in the main, of facts with 
which no one can quarrel. It is in the second half of the 
article that its writer has launched into sweeping, immoderate 
generalizations without foundation in fact. I find myself 
unable to grasp the meaning of his “favorable proving ground 
for the virtues of western democracy.” Does he refer to 
the character of the people, to the economic and physical 
make-up of the country, or to the social and political 
framework within which it is bound? 

If, as is suggested, the Italian people showed capacity 
in mastering their own destiny by winning independence 
and unity in 1870, by what strange phenomenon was this 
capacity so suddenly lost? How does a people show this 
capacity? By riot, rebellion or revolution, by the election 
and deposition of governments, by political economic and 
social experimentation, by the clash and conflict of opposing 
factiors and ideologies, by the emirration of waves of 
adventurous and stalwart sons and daughters who seek new 
homes and fortunes, in stranre lands where, despite 
“poverty. ignorance, degradaticn” and all the other handi- 
caps of the foreigner, they have played no mean part in 
the building of the New World of their adoption? I am 
sure an intelligent man will agree that the Italian people 
have shown all or nearly all of these symptoms since 1870. 

The writer has conjured up a picture of some backward, 
mediaeval country still in the dying grip of feudalism. Surely 
this does not apply to the country which was considered 
one of the “Big Four” in 1918 and up to three or four 
years ago, at least, was considered one of the great world 
powers. That its importance is still appreciated is shown 
by the concern of the world over the outcome of the recent 
election. Nor can it apply to a country which has produced 
such a galaxy of great names as Marconi, Fermi, Toscanini, 
Aespighi, Caruso, Canova, Pirandello, Verga, Carducci, 
D’Annunzio, Eleanore Duse, Benedetto Croce, Di Sanctis, 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, and a host of others. Surely the word 
“ignorance” can hardly be applied to Italy, the great 
teacher of the western world. As for poverty, it is true that 
Italy is poor in natural resources, but this makes it so much 
more remarkable that she should retain her position in 
world affairs. Furthermore, it cannot be said that poverty 
is something to be ashamed of, nor can it be properly 
laid to the discredit of a people or a nation. 
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To continue, it seems grossly unfair to attribute to Italy 
a monopoly on universal corruption in politics and it would 
have been wiser to be more specific. Political scandals have 
occurred with more or less regularity in all nations; the 
post-war experiences in this regard of our neighbor to the 
south are witness to this fact. Let us not forget that “Tam- 
many Hall, pork-barrel, ward-heeler, the spoils system, 
etc.” are political terms well-known to our so-called western 
democracies and that the epithet “politician” is scarcely 
deemed a compliment in our countries. To movie-goers, 
pictures like The Great McGinty and Mr. Smith Goes to 
Vashington were not only plausible but convincing. As for 
the callous indifference of the rich to the degradation of the 
masses, surely the writer cannot be sincere in singling out 
Italy for this rare vice. ° 

Finally, there is the charge of lack of public spirit or 
backbone in the people or their leaders and the lack of 
moral and intellectual resources in its government. To the 
latter charge, I say that if governments throughout the 
world possessed any high degree of moral and intellectual 
resources, we should not have the sickening cycle of war 
and depression, or disgraceful exploitation and discrimina- 
tion, or the breakdown and bitter, humiliating impotence 
of all peace efforts up to the present day. However, in 
fairness to the Italian Government, may I quote from 
Joseph B. Phillips’ article in Newsweek of May 24 last. 
“He (De Gasperi) has gathered round him a brains trust 
which is as young in stamina as in years . . . For there is 
no question but that the forces which won the election in 
Italy are nearer to democracy in our sense than the forces 
which are on top today in Britain or in France . . .” 

As for the lack of public spirit or backbone in Italy, 
can the writer seriously charge this to a people who turned 
out to register a 90 per cent vote in an election fraught 
with threats of all kinds? Here we must be exhorted to 
“vote as you like but vote,” and finally manage to bring 
out only 40 or 50 per cent of the voting public. 

In conclusion, let me quote from an editorial article in 
the same issue of your Canadian Forum entitled “Saddle 
Your Horses”: “The average Ontario voter dislikes Mr. 
Drew personally but admires him for his splendid disregard 
for what the public thinks, his forthright attacks on those 
with whom he disagrees and his ‘strong-man’ showmanship.” 
Truly, the average Ontario voter, if this allegation be ac- 
curate, hardly betrays a fine public spirit, backbone and a 
great love for the implications of true democracy. Luckily 
this generalization is as inaccurate and unfair as most 
generalizations to which all of us are addicted—general- 
izations which are unthinking and unintended and which we 
admit to be so when our friends call them to our attention. 

Charles A. Fassel, B.A., Toronto, Ont. 


The Editor: The proposed establishment of a university 
in Northern Ontario raises the questions: will the university 
have a law faculty? and, secondly, will the university be 
empowered to grant degrees in law that will enable the 
graduate actually to practise? 

The graduates of the school of law at the University of 
Toronto are compelled to go to Osgoode Hall, which is 
under the absolute domination of the Law Society of Upper 
Canada, and are obliged to begin their studies all over again 
until such time as they fit into the Society’s Procrustean bed. 

In sedulous imitation of similar societies in England, a 
handful of legal practitioners on July 17, 1797, gathered at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake to constitute themselves into a body 
that was herceforth to be known as the Law Society of 
Upper Canada. On that day in their desire thus to control 
the legal profession in Upper Canada ten practitioners 
attended the organization meeting at Wilson’s Hotel, where 
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they proceeded to confer the title of barrister-at-law upon 
all who applied, especially including themselves. But not 
without some dissension since there were four practitioners 
who never applied for the title and never even bothered to 
become members of the Society. The authority for its 
inception was under an act of the legislature passed July 
9, 1797. 


Upper Canada has long since become Ontario, but the 
Society still clings tenaciously to its ancient title and 
privileges, jealously guarding the absolute jurisdiction which 
it has arrogated to itself. Since that time successive legis- 
latures have continued to invest that body. with more and 
more powers until today it remains the sole arbiter of the 
legal profession and legal education in the whole province 
of Ontario. It has been accepted unconditionally, slowly 
tightening its iron grip. The largest law school in Canada 
operates without university affiliation. In other provinces 
of Canada where law schools are conducted by the univer- 
sities, this anomalous institution would not be tolerated. 
An educational institution of this magnitude cannot exist 
merely to serve the interests and convenience of the city 
of Toronto. No university in Ontario has the power to 


- grant degrees in law that actually confer the right to practise. 


Thus, students who would normally go to Western University 
in London, to Queen’s in Kingston, to Ottawa in Ottawa, 
are coerced into coming to Toronto to study. 


How long this state of affairs can continue is problem- 
atical. In the light of these facts the Society is archaic 
and anachronistic and the benchers (governors of the 
Society) an oligarchy. 


I do not propose the reform of the Society, but its utter 
elimination. Only my sense of decency and propriety has 
impelled me to discuss this question academically. For 
the time being at least, a simple presentation of the problem 
will suffice. Frank Molinaro, Toronto, Ont. 


Froud 


Here I am master; there is no man here 

That can unwreathe the crown of my desire. 
And if a demon’s hand untunes the lyre 

That else would sing my triumph loud and clear, 
The demon’s self will modulate his ear 

To hail my fitful cries as songs of fire. 

Here I am master; there is no man here 

That can unwreathe the crown of my desire. 


What friend protests, what enemy draws near 

To countermand the mandate I aspire? 

These driftwood halls, if soon they’ll be my pyre, 

Are now my fort, and I’ve no man to fear; 

Here I am master. (There is no man here.) 
Winstead Smith. 


BABY AND CHILD CARE 


by BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 
40c postpaid 


An authoritative, illustrated, common-sense guide for 
parents on the care of children from birth to 
adolescence. 


Order from 
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TURNING NEW LEAVES 


> I WONDER WHY it is that quite often when a man be- 
comes a professor he seems to lose all capactiy for enthu- 
siasm, especially in connection with Canada and its future. 
This reflection is prompted by the appearance of a book* on 
the Canadian northland which seems to suffer unduly from 
this weakness. It is compiled by a dozen writers, each of 
whom is an authority in his particular field, who have been 
brought together by the Canadian Social Science Research 
Council. The project was made possible by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Crammed full of information, it is nevertheless far from 
satisfying. It is somewhat like a biography written by an 
anatomist, all the bones correctly named and placed, flesh, 
skin and viscera described, but still failing to give a picture 
of the subject. 

Reading this book, I am reminded of an account of the par- 
liamentary enquiry of 1857 into the agricultural possibilities 
{among other things) of western Canada, when Sir George 
Simpson, Governor of Rupert’s Land, was on the stand. 

“T do not think any part of Hudson’s Bay territories is well 
adapted for settlement; the crops are very uncertain,” Sir 
George declared. It must be remembered that the territory 
to which he referred included all of the present provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Questioned specifically about the possibility of settlement 
along the coast of what is now southern British Columbia, 
he replied: 

“T believe it to be quite unfit for colonization.” 

While Sir George’s special interests doubtless colored his 
views, he was probably quite sincere. 

Some years later, Sir William Crookes, an English scientist, 
declared that the Canadian prairies would never produce 
wheat in any quantity because the sun’s rays there were 
lacking in the “actinic” qualities he considered necessary. 

When it was proposed to build a railway across Canada to 
the Pacific coast, eastern Canada was full of croakers, most of 
whom were quite sincere in their belief that the west would 
never justify such an immense undertaking. Indeed, the 
builders of that railway were themselves so lacking in faith 
that they built it as close to the United States boundary as 
possible in order that it might carry American freight and 
passengers going from one point in the United States to 
another. If this attitude had not prevailed, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway would have been built along a route con- 
siderably farther north than its present mainline; it would 
have contributed much more effectively to the opening up of 
the west than it has done; and the subsequent railway history 
of Canada would have been much different. 

If the point of view of Sir George Simpson, of the oppon- 
ents of the Pacific railway, and of the builders of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, had been justified in the event, the settlement 
of the west could never have been achieved. There have 
been difficulties, of course, all of which have not yet been 
overcome; but the great country that one generation has de- 
veloped is an undying refutation of the lugubrious opinions 
expressed by those who, at the time, seemed to have most of 
‘he arguments on their side. 

I think there is no doubt, however, that the fainthearted- 
ness concerning the west had more justification in its day 
than the corresponding attitude toward the north has today. 
Considering the scantiness of the information concerning the 
west available fifty years ago, as compared with the amount 
now available concerning the north, the present attitude of 
most Canadians concerning the north is a good indication of 
the strength of preconceived ideas. 


*THE NEW NORTH-WEST: edited by C. A. Dawson; University of 
Toronto Press—Saunders; pp. 341; $4.25. 
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The danger of setting a northern limit to effective settle. 
ment is illustrated (unwittingly) in Arnold Toynbee’s, 4 
Study of History, in which he contends that the “northem 
limit of the climatic area actually partitions New England,” 
and then goes on to state that “New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia and Prince Edward Island are the least prosperous and 
progressive provinces of the Dominion of Canada.” That the 
maritime provinces lack prosperity, many will agree; that 
they are the least progressive, will be strongly disputed; but 
that either alleged condition is due to their being beyond the 
“northern limit of climatic area” will be generally recognized 
in Canada as ridiculous. 

The opening up of the north is a different matter from the 
opening up of the west. It will not be brought about by un- 
aided individual effort; and while most of the troubles in the 
west have been due to the lack of broad-scale planning, this 
lack has not led to such chaos as will certainly follow an un- 
planned attempt at opening up the north. To render the 
north an integral par? of Canada will require planning on a 
scale such as has never yet been undertaken in this country, 
and which it may as well be admitted at the outset is beyond 
the scope or capacity of so-called free enterprise. This may 
be one of the reasons why writers on the north, such as the 
authors of this book, are so cagey in venturing to discuss its 
possibilities except in terms of pessimism. 

It is perhaps significant that the most enthusiastic of the 
authors is he who is not a Canadian by birth or long resi- 
dence, but who has, on the other hand, lived for many years 
in Australia where the problem of the hinterland is much 
greater than Canada’s. I refer to Dr. Griffith Taylor, Pro- 
fessor of Geography at the University of Toronto, who con- 
tributes two sections, one on Yukon Territory, and the other 
on the District of Mackenzie. In pointing out that “every 
geographer knows that the map of the natural vegetation is 
of great value in determining the resources of a pioneer re- 
gion,” he was “much struck by the fact that there seemed to 
be little change in the character of the forest in the long jour- 
ney of a thousand miles from Fort McMurray to Aklivak.” 
He further remarked that “to an Antarctic traveller, who 
knows that not a blade of grass or a flowering plant grows 
south of the Antarctic circle, the sight of a pile of spruce logs 
(probably a hundred yards long) of 20 inches or less in dia- 
meter, gathered for ships’ fuel many miles north of the circle, 
was something never to be forgotten.” If the contributions 
of the other writers had been on a par with those of Dr. Tay- 
lor, the book would be of muck more value. 

Aside from Dr. Tavlor’s chapters, in which the tenor 
rather than any particular statement gives the keynote, the 
only statement in the book suggesting any imagination is 
that of Dr. C. C. Lingard in his chapter on the Administra- 
tion of the Northland, in which he suggests that “the Cana- 
dian government would do well to sponsor an international 
conference with both the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
concerning their common Arctic affairs and thereby achieve 
a major step in the realization of Canada’s avowed mission— 
which geography, history, tradition and science have given 
her—of reconciling divergent interests and developing mv- 
tual respect and friendship among the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and the nations of the British Commonwealth.” 

In addition to the sections referred to above, the Mineral 
Indusiry of the North-West is dealt with by Dr. E. L. Bruce, 
Professor of Geology, Queen’s University; Fur Production, 
by W. J. and J. L. Robinson, the latter of whom is Associate 
Professor of Geography, University of British Columbia; 
Northern Agriculture, by William Dickson, Experimental 
Farms Service of Canada; Transportation, by H. W. Hewet- 
son, Assistant Professor of Political Economy, University of 
Alberta; Health Conditions and Services, bv G. J. Wherrett, 
Canadian Tuberculosis Assocation; Education in Mackenzie 
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District, by Andrew Moore, Inspector of Secondary Schools, 
Manitoba; Eskimos of the Western Arctic, by Dr. J. A. 
Urquhart, formerly Medical Health Officer at Aklivak and 
Fort Smith. The volume concludes with a resume by the 
editor, Dr. C. A. Dawson, Professor of Sociology, McGill 
University, and a comprehensive bibliography compiled by 
Elaine Allan Mitchell. 


The region with which this book deals is in many respects 
one of the most important parts of Canada. Its problems 
are peculiar to its geographical location and the nature of its 
resources; consequently, the experience gained in reclaiming 
the rest of Canada from the wilderness is of very little use. 
On the other hand, scientific methods and equipment are 
available today to an extent unknown to those who pioneered 
the older sections of Canada. The great natural wealth of 
this new land, if intelligently developed by means of these 
aids, can provide a level of civilization that will compare 
favorably with that so laboriously developed by the tech- 
niques of the past in the older parts of Canada. 

D. M. LeBourpals. 








Any Book you want may be ordered from Canadian Forum 


Book Service at the regular publisher’s price, postfree if payment is 
received with the order, or at publisher’s price plus postage if 
the book is sent C.O.D. Subscriptions for amy periodical may be 
ordered from us. Please address your orders to THE CANADIAN 
FORUM BOOK SERVICE, 16 Huntley Street, Toronto, 5, Canada. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


THE NAKED AND THE DEAD: Norman Mailer; Clarke 
Irwin; pp. 721; $4.00. 


THE AGING NYMPH: A. J. Elliott; Collins; pp. 252; 
$3.00. 


Mr. Mailer’s soldiers, their days and ways, provide the 
reader with an uncompromising military Grapes of Wrath. 
The Plot of The Naked and the Dead is quite simple, deal- 
ing for the most part with the activities of a reconnaissance 
platoon during American operation on a Pacific island known 
as Anopopei. The author concentrates on each member of 
the platoon in turn, as well as on their officer and the com- 
manding general, thus observing the situation from a number 
of points of view. Most of the soldiers, in action and in the 
flash-backs to their remembered pasts, in honor of which the 
publishers refer with obvious delight to Dos Passos, reveal 
themselves to be an uncommonly sordid and similar lot. Ob- 
scene and ratty-minded, they seem a collection of personali- 
ties intended to expound a social thesis about Americans in 
peace and war. This strong inclination on the part of recent 
American novelists to rate a social thesis before the basic 
elements of the novel results here, as elsewhere, in a false 
impression of inclusiveness and over seven hundred pages of 
vividly written but somewhat reiterative text. The Naked 
and the Dead is interesting as a handbook to American Army 
life at the unexpurgated bedrock level. 
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A Canadian author, Mr. A. J. Elliott, has returned from 
the wars without being conscious of any Message to be un- 
loaded from his chest on the already bowed shoulders of the 
literate civilians at home. As a result he has produced a 
novel in which people out for ideas will be disgusted to find 
merely refreshing characters and a lively plot. 


The impact of a Canadian kilted regiment, complete with 
a rambunctious and bibulous colonel, on an Italian village is 
described in a manner which speaks well for the keen eye 
which Mr. Elliott employed while associated with what 
might have been a similar regiment in a similar area. The 
activities of the ancient noblewoman, who is the presiding 
destiny of the agitated community and of her conniving 
family, form the core of an entertaining plot. At the same 
time the book is an accurate summary of a situation repeated 
innumerable times, wherever Canadians chose to inflict upon 
the Italians the blessings attendant upon the scions of a 
virile, young, and conveniently distant nation. 

The author assesses the Canadians as they must have 
seemed to their bewildered hosts, and his successful attempt 
affords very pleasant light reading for the summer. 

G. J. Wood. 


OPIATE ADDICTION: Alfred R. Lindesmith; The Prin- 
cipia Press; pp. 328; $3.75. 
This seems to be the year for critical re-evaluations of 
human behavior. Dr. Kinsey has begun it for sex: Dr. 


Lindesmith leads with a smaller and more unified problem, 
that of opiate addiction. 

Dr. Lindesmith attempts to develop a rational theory 
of drug addiction, or rather addiction to opium and its 


derivatives, since he restricts his study to this field. He 
has investigated a number of cases in minute detail and he 
interprets them in relation to the current literature on 
drug addiction. He concludes that certain moral precon- 
ceptions are no longer tenable. He proves that dope addicts 
are not weak-willed, vicious or criminal except as current 
handling of the problem makes them so. He discovered 
a definite series of events common to all the cases which 
serves to explain the genesis of addiction, the reasons why 
some persons who take the drug become addicted whereas 
others do not. 


The author feels that present laws with regard to dis- 
semination of opiates make possible large profits from the 
sale of these drugs to addicts. It is to the interest of the 
illegal vendor to have this market as large as possible. 
Dr. Lindesmith believes that a large part of new addiction 
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results directly from the activity of dope peddlars. Realizing 
further that the addict needs his drug to remain normal 
and that the evil effect of the drug arises not from its 
physical or mental reaction but from the compulsion to 
obtain a constant supply regardless of the means, the 
author suggests that drugs be made available to addicts 
from government dispensaries at cost on a prescription 
basis. He also suggests that limited groups of people might, 
under certain conditions, benefit by drug addiction and there- 
by lead fuller and better lives. 


We found that the book was never dull and that it 
contained many fascinating case histories and much general 
information on the topic. Dr. Lindesmith is a scientific 
writer and his book reads a little like a graduate thesis, 
We felt too that at times the book might have been con- 
siderably condensed with no loss of substance. However, 
his argument is a vital one and one which can be recom- 
mended to legislators, penologists, doctors, and other students 
of human personality. J.C. and A.H, 


LABOR UNIONS IN CANADA: A. Andras; Woodsworth 
House Publishers; pp. 88; 50c. 


This little book aims to provide a popular presentation 
of trade unions in Canada meeting at once the needs of the 
trade unionist, the student and the general reader. As an 
aid to understanding he is eminently successful though the 
discussion dwells mostly with the generalities incident to the 
topics advanced and offers a minimum of application to 
Canada. A short chapter on “Union Structure” is followed 
by several dealing with techniques and methods under the 
captions “Collective Bargaining,” ‘The Strike,” “Arbitra- 
tion,” and “Union Security.” These are approached with 
a wholesome measure of objectivity and are competently 
handled. Chapter Eight, however, on “Political Action” 
puts the author, who is an employee at CCL headquarters, 
at a disadvantage as a fair portrayer of the whole movement. 
Thereupon he becomes an enthuiast for direct party action, 
exhibits the relation between union and party in Great 
Britain, and traces the error of the AFL and TLC in follow- 
ing other methods to its origins. As a democratic socialist he 
assigns the coarser attributes of unions to their association 
with capitalism and draws a picture of unions as they will 
be in the socialist society of the future. 

The pages are packed with substance and the style is 
good. The book will fill many gaps for the partially informed 
and should have a wide reading. HAL. 


EXPERIMENT IN WORLD ORDER: Paul McGuire; 
McClelland and Stewart; pp. 412; $5.00. 


This is a book on The British Empire and World Affairs 
by an Australian for Americans. Mr. McGuire’s thesis is 
that as America is now “involved in mankind,” she must 
find the way to World Order. On the one hand he condemns 
the national state as something “deadly dangerous”; and 
on the other hand he rejects U.N. as a political gadget 
“shaped in a confusion of realities and abstractions.” The 
British Commonwealth, if effectively united, could be the 
surest guard of peace; but failure of the Commonwealth 
to develop common machinery for foreign affairs and defence 
has been a cause of two World Wars. Only in a customs 
union, or something comparable to it, can a World system 
grow. America’s primary interest now is to work for a supra- 
national community in which she can freely collaborate 
with all the peoples who will accept it. Economically, the 
peoples must be one community. The Americans and British 
can save the world together as a partnership in a world 
community. The book is stiff with opinions and quotations. 
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